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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Author wiſhes to avoid a formal 
preface, yet thinks it neceſſary to inform the 
Reader, that he has been led to an inveſti- 

bel of the following ſubject, by fre- 

quent reflections on the deiſtical tenet, that, 

Revelation is unneceſſary, the light of 

nature being a ſufficient guide in matters of 
religion.“ To which has been lately added, 
The Deiſt lives more conſiſſenthy and 1 mo- 

rally than the Chriſtian.” 
In order to aſcertain the truth of theſe 
L poſitions, inſtead of aſcending into the airy 
regions of ſpeculation,. the candid enquirer 
after truth is leaſt liable to deception, by ap- 
peal to matter of fact: an impartial view of 
the ſtate of the heathen world, before the pro- 
mulgation of the goſpel, ſeems to be the 
ſureſt ground we can tread on. And that 
| the deiſt may have every advantage he can 

reaſonably deſire, the picture ſhall be drawn 

x „ from 


from his . Age af Reaſon, . when the 


(is 1 


arts and ſciences were ſuppoſed to have 


attained” their 'meridian, and when the moſt _ 
X diſtinguiſhed characters for wiſdom, learning 
and piety, that ever appeared in the heathen 
world, made a moſt conſpicuous figure. 


Thoſe authors who could give the beſt in- 
formation on the ſubject, have been carefully 
conſulted, and conſiderable extracts given 


from Cicero, Plutarch's Lives, Joſephus's 


Wars of the Jews, Stanley's Lives of the 
Philoſophers, Cumberland's Laws of Nature, 


Montaigne's Eſſays, Bayle's Biographical 
Dictionary, Abbe Pluche's Hiſtory of the 


Heavens, Rollin's Hiſtory of the Arts and 


Sciences of the Ancients; and ſeveral ſen- 
tences will be found interſperſed in the 
work, which have been borrowed from other 

writers, whoſe names have been forgotten. 
The Deiſt can make no reaſonable ob- 
jection to the greater part of theſe authors. 
The two former were heathen prieſts, and 


often ſpeak highly of their religion, and ſe- 
veral of the others, if they were not Deiſts, 
were certainly no enemies to the cauſe, and 


therefore their evidence muſt be #dmutted as 


anoxreptionably. 
This 
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This tract, which is deff gned as an antidote 


N nl ea. 


againſt Paine's Age of Reaſon, 18 drawn up | 
for the uſe of thofe who are unacquainted $7 
with the ſubjects here treated of, that by com- 


paring the ſtate of the heathen world, with 
the glorious light of the Goſpel diſpenſation, 


they may gratefully acknowledge the e 7 


'mercies we are favoured with, _ 

A conſiderable part of the work, conſiſt- 
ing of extracts from the foregoing authors, 
I had only to arrange, and apply under their 
proper heads, and as they are familiar to 
thole who are acquainted with the ſubjekts, 
have been repeatedly quoted, and their ac- 
curacy never called:in.queſtion, it is thought 


unneceſſary to be more particular, by giving 


marginal references, which would enhance 
the price of the tract, and be of no advan- 
tage to the | in _ WIRE; is er 
intended. 28/4 6, N AA 
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Paine's Age of Reaſon, wherein he aſſerts, * That the | 
Dieiſt lives more conſiſtently and morally than the 
be- ear beſt fefined "of an A nor to matter of 
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Scripture account * Univerſal Kdolatry bea | 
that of the moſt refined nations, Chaldeans, Perſians, 
- Egyprians, Greeks and Romans, confirmed by He- 
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e practices of the Heathen connected with 
their idolatry. Divination by appearances in the 
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Philoſophers aſcribe all merit to their own virtue— 
Charge each other with pride Their ſupreme con- 


tempt for all mankind, and for each other - 22 
Fine ſentiment of Marcus Antoninus. Adﬀed very in- 

conſiſtently therewith. - - — 2835 
Plato's ſtrange idea of juſtice and mercy. © » ibid 
Lying and perjury patroniſed by him. — 26 


Philoſophers greatly addicted to drunkenneſs: Strange 


and abſurd opinion they held of it. — ibid 


Fornication and the vice againſt nature, approved and 


practiſed by the moſt eminent philoſophers - 28 | 


| Herodotus's account of the worſhip paid to Venus. 
Strabo and Lactantius's arcount of the worſhip of 


Bellona, a confirmation of the Scripture account of 5 
dhe idolatrous worſhip of the heathens. =. 
Suicide frequently prafitiſed—In- many caſes enjoined. e 


Dialogue on this {ubjeft between Brutus and Caſſius, 


the evening before they killed themſelves. - 33 


Seripture account of the ferocity of the Greeks and 
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Reſlections on this denominated, * The Age of Reaſon.” g6 


A ſhort view of the tenets of the moſt diſtinguiſhed phi... 
loſophers among the different Tetts, concerning the 


Gods—The world, &c. > = 37 


Pythagoras and Empedocles's curious account of their 
own tranſmigration. | — 43 

The conduct of Socrates before his kh his 
condemnation, and in his dying On Ry not recon- 

| Cilable to a belief in the Supreme Being — - = 
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CHAP. N. 


The Apoſtle Paul's condut at che ſame tribunal. at 


which Socrates was condemned, a ſtriking contraſt 


between the Chriſtian and the philoſopher - 


His manly and elegant addreſs. to his Judges, a ſtrong 


| refutation of Paine's aſſertion, That the writings of 
the Apoſtles give no idea of what God is—" . - 


Pame's aſſertion, * That by viewing the creation we 


may know what God is, and all that is neceſſary for 
us to know,” confronted by the declarations of 
Cicero, Arceſilaus, Socrates, Plato, and Seneca, who 


"+ affectingly complain of their uncertainty reſpecting 


the. Gods—What worſhip would be acceptable to 
them And of the immortality of the ſoul. - 


Sceptics' apology: for withbolding their aſſent to any | 


truth, a further canfutation of this aſſertion 


Paine's inconfiltency, in affirming, that, The Age of 
Ignorance commenced with the Chriflian ſyſtem,” . 
yet that the reformation wa 66. of the moſt 


| falutaryeffees 258660. 
His unjuſt charge that, Revelation holds it unlawful 
| to contemplate the unirerle. "'—Retuted by beautiful 


paſſages of Scripture.  - + -- 
His ſelf. contradittions reſpecting eli - 
\ Abſurd definition of miracles. 125 2 


Falſe charge againſt Scripture prophecies,. refuted by 
the remarkable predictions againſt Babylon, Egypt— 


Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, diſperſion of the Jews, &c. 


Internal evidence of the divine origin of the Scriptures. 


Deiſtical error e che * of nature, and natu- 
WW religion — _ 
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INSUFFICIENCY 


LIGHT'-oz NATURE, &c. 


CHAP. I 


Ir is alarming to reflect what a rapid progreſs infi- 
delity has made in this and a neighbouring kingdom, 
and painful to obſerve: with what avidity deiſtical 
ſentiments are 'received, and with what induſtry they 
. are propagated by men of reſtleſs ow who labor to 
pervert mankind. N | 

Among the numerous Publications of this deſerip- 
tion which have lately appeared to diſturb the tran- 
quility of the ſerious, the · Age of Reaſon may be con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt dangerous; not becauſe its 
author has advanced any new or weighty argument to 
invalidate the truths of chriſtianity, or has handled the 
weapons of infidelity in a more dexterous or an 
abler manner than others of his ſet; for though we 
e | A . muſt 
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| muſt admit him to be poſſeſſed of diſtinguiſhed abili- 
ties, he labors under the manifeſt diſadvantage of 
treating on a ſubje& he ſeems not to underſtand ; . and 
whether his ignorance be real or affected, he appears 
neither accurate in hiſtory or chronology, regardleſs of 
dates, frequently, 1 hope not deſignedly, confounding 
them, and on almoſt every occaſion groſsly miſ- 
repreſenting the chriſtian ſyſtem. ' But what renders 
this Pamphlet peculiarly dangerous, is, its being adapt 
ed to the taſte and inclinations of many who are 

enemies to chriſtian Religion, becauſe the precepts of 


is divine goſpel militate againſt their conduR : ſuch 


perſons wanting that which to themſelves would be 
the beſt proof of the truth of chriſtianity, its internal 
effect in changing and regulating their own hearts and 


manners, are diſpoſed to ſpeak ſlightingly of what they 


do not wiſh to underſtand ; and this writer would 
| ſpare them the trouble of a cooler inveſtigation, by 
ſubſtituting in its place bold and impudent affertions, 
ſupplying the want of argument with ridicule, and 
blending with the tenets of chriſtian belief, thoſe ab- 
ſurd doArines and practices, which the weakneſs or 
wickedneſs of mankind had engrafted upon it. 
If this author's aſſertion, that the Deiſt lives more 


conſiſtently and morally than the Chriſtian,” were 


founded in truth, it would be an undeniable argument 
in favour of deiſm ; but unfortunately for the cauſe be. 
eſpouſes, the generality of its advocates have been 

' notorious for their immoral conduft, and perhaps the. 
| maß offectual antidote 10 the poiſon, of deiſm is an ap- 
Pen. 
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peal to matter of fact; let as then take an impartial 


review of the ſtate of the heathen world, before the 
promulgation of the Goſpel. | 
I acknowledge that ſeveral of the ancient vhiloſes 
phers have uttered ſublime truths, and given refined 
leſſons of morality, on which deiftical writers have 
laid great ſtreſs, and adduced them as proofs that 
revelation is unneceſſary: but a flight acquaintance 
with profane hiſtory muſt convince us that the ac» 
counts of heathen morality handed down to us are ex- 
ceedingly partial in a variety of reſpects. A ſmall 
number of. the moſt diſtinguiſhed charaQters are ſelett- 
ed, and their beſt ſayings and virtues exhibited, whilſt 
their manifeſt inconſiſtencies and imperſeRions are 
Either ſlightly glofſed over, or wholly concealed. 
Hence we are informed of the divive fayings of 
Socrates, Plato, and Cicero, &c,—The latter, it is 
true, declares that * all great men are divinely inſpi- 


red;” but in almoſt the fame breath he contraditts bim- 


ſelf, and aſks ® whoever thanked the Gods for virtue 
or wiſdom ?” theſe moral philoſophers could not in- 
deed thank them for virtue, it being their maxim that 
none ever aſcribed his virtue to the deity,” “. 
. Reſpecting the immortality of the ſoul, we find | 
Socrates thus expreſſing himſelf, “ I cannot but think 
it conſiſtent with reaſon to aſſert that the ſoul is im- 
mortal ;” yet we learn that in his laſt moments reaſon 
was not adequate to the removal of his doubts, for 
| ve find him thus addreſſing his Gagen « and now 


A 2 O ! Judges 


1 ts 1 
01 1 ye are going to live, and Ie N 


0 mene beſt the gods know, but I ſuppoſe no man 
does: the ſame evident indeciſion we find in the wri- 
| gings of Plato, ſor after treating a variety of ſubjeQs in 
his firſt book. of laws, he candidly confeſſes © what we 
have now ſaid has ariſen but from pure conjecture.“ 
Te If we. may credit the teſtimony. of the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures, which i is ahundantly confirmed by heathen au- 
thority, the groſſeſt idolatry. prevailed: amongſt all-na- 
tions. The Chaldeans from among whom God called 
Abraham, though more antient and more. learned than 
the Perſians or Egyptians, were not leſs: guilty of 
idolatry, : The children of Iſrael were peculiarly warn- 
ed againſt their worſhip in this ſolemn caution, 
& leſt thou lift up thine eyes to heaven, and when thou 

| ſeeſt the ſun, and the moon, and the ſtars, even all the 
' Hoſt of heaven, ſhouldſt be driven to worſhip them.“ 

That. theſe where the gods of. the Chaldeans is wit- 
neſſed hy R. Maimondes, who ſays, 66 they held the 
ſeven planets to be gods and goddeſles, married to 
each other, but the two luminaries to be the greateſt, 
„Their greateſt god,” he continues, © is the ſun,” 
which is confirmed by Herodotus, who had ſeen and 
minutely deſcribes the temple of Belus, at Babylon, 
Which was dedicated to the ſun: he informs us that | 
aon the great altar the Cbaldeans burn yearly of 
frankincenſe to the value of one hundred thouſand 
talents to their gods.“ 
The Canaanites, amongſt whom dhe Parriarchs ſo- 
; joumed before ard vent down into o Egypt, were alſo 
an 
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an idolatrous people, and Egypt may be juſtly eſteemed 
the fruitful mother of all ſuperſtition and idolatry. 

Hence we find the Lord declaring, «againſt all the 
gods of Egypt will I execute judgment, and that 
they were ſtrangers to the true God, is evident, from 
Pharoah's anſwer to Moſes, 4 who is the Lord that I 
ſhould obey his voice? I knownot-the Lord, neither 
will I let Ifrael go.” When the tem tribes were carried 
away captive by the king of Aſlyria, he planted 
Samaria with colonies from his other dominions, but 
theſe men, we are informed, did not fear the Lord 
but ſetup and worſhipped their own Idols. We are 
further told that the king of Aſſyria worthipped i in the 
houſe of Nifroch his god; 2 Kings v. 19. 37 and i in 
his boaſting ſpeech to *Hezekiah, king of judah, after 
enumerating the different nations he had ſubdued, he 
exultingly aſks « have any of the gods of theſe nations 
delivered them out of my hands ?”- What kind of gods 
they were, we learn from Hezekiah's addreſs to che 
Supreme Being, when he prayed to be delivered from 
the King of Aſſyria; © of a truth, Lord, the Kings of 
* Aſſy ria have deſtroyed the nations, and have caſt 
«their gods into the fire, for they were no gods but 
£0 a work of P hands, Wen and "Nohe, v. 17. 

| go) = Ha Sad mann 263 10 HIDOGES - L f 
Cyrus, king of pu 1 ea, forth the Vette of 
the houſe" ef the Lord which NebuchidiieZ2F bad 
brought forth out of Jetufatem, and But them in the 
houfe of bis gods, Eu 1. J. Nebuchadtle zar, king be: 
een up A image in dle plain bf Dutt," 
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to be worſhipped by all his ſubjects under pain of death; 


andBelſhazzar, his ſon, made a great feaſt to his princes, 
and drank wine, and praiſed his gods of gold and filver; 


| g Daniel v. 4. 23. upon which occaſion we find the pro- 
pPybet thus addreſſing him © thou haſt praiſed the gods 
bol ſilver and gold, of braſs, iron, wood, and ſtone, 


which we ſee not, nor hear, nor know; and the God in 


whoſe hand thy breath is, eee, 8 


haſt thou not glorified," 
This is the ſcripture account of that grols dolary 
-which prevailed amongſt all nations except the Jews ; 


and even that highly favored people frequently fell 


into it, to the exceſs of offering human ſacrifices to 


idols, for the Scriptures informs us, that The 


children of Iſrael, imitating the nations around them, 


fell into idolatry; for having forſaken the command · 


ments of the Lord their God, they made a grove, 
and worſhipped. the hoſt of heaven, and ſerved Baal, 


and cauſed their ſons and daughters to paſs through 


the fire.”—2 Kings, xvii. 16, 17. 1 
Plutarch relates, that in bis. thee a bloody.-was 

aroſe between the Cynopolitans or dog-worſhippers, 

and the Oxyrinchitans, becauſe the former had eaten 


- a fiſh,, to which the latter paid divine honors,, Diodo- 
muss account of the antient heathens is, © that bes - 
3 Holding univerſal nature, and ſtruck with admiration, 

| | they; thought the ſun and moon were the prime eternal 


gods, calling, the one Oſiris, and the other Iſis.“ 
Agrecable to which we find Ariſtotle declaring, © It 


75 =; bath er 93 very antient 
times, | 
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„ both that the ſtars are gods, and that the 
0 — comprehends all that we know of nature.“ 
Pliny is of the ſame ſentiment, for he ſays, The 
world, or heavenly canopy, muſt in reaſon be thought 
a Deity.” We find Strabo too declaring, © That 
Which containeth us all, and the earth and the ſea, 
which we call the world, muſt in reaſon be thought 
a Deity.“ And becauſe the object of Jewiſh adora- 
tion was inviſible, Juvenal, when writing of them, 
aſſerted,. The worſhip no deity but” the 

(EE 

We are informed by Herodotus, that © the Per- 
fians were not like the Greeks, in thinking the gods 
of human birth and original; but their way was 
aſcending to the tops of mountains, where ſacrificing 

to ]ove, they called the whole circle of heaven Jove.” 
Plutarch, ſpeaking of the Egyptians, affirms that 
„ they take the ſupreme God and the univerſe for 
the ſame thing.” Hence they deified univerſal nature 
under the name of Iſis; and Apis, or Serapis, another 
of their deities, means the world ; for Serapis, being 
aſked by Nicocreon, king of the Cypriots, what god | 
he was, is mate to anſwer, „ J am a god ſuch as 1 
now deſcribe myſelf; the ſtarry heaven is my head, 
the ſea is my belly, che earth my feet, mine ears are 
in the æther, and mine eye is the bright lamp of the 
univerſe, the ſun.” Nor did their idolatry end here, 
every province having its own peculiar gods, wor- 
ſhipping cattle, birds, reptiles, fiſhes ; nay, they de-. 
e to the adoration of things ſtill more ahject. 


i143 


as; garlic, / onions, and many other kinds of garden : 
herbs. Hence . Juvenal, and a number of heathen 
authors, / ridicule the Egyptians for proſtrating them-. 
| {elves before a goat, and paying worſhip to an onion. 
Phe Greeks were conſidered as the moſt learned 
and refined nation under heaven, they boaſted of their 
wiſe men, philoſophers, and poets, and that the arts 


and ſciences had their origin with them; yet all their 


knowledge did not ſhield them from groſs idolatry.— 
The apoſtle Paul informs us, that at Athens they had 
an altar with this inſcription, - „To the unknown 
God.“ At Epheſus they bad a magnificent temple 
dedicated to Diana, the origin of which deity is thus 
deſcribed by the town clerk of that city: Ye men 
of - Epheſus, what man is there chat knoweth not that 
the city, of the Epheſians is a worſhipper of the great 
goddeſs... Diana, and of the image which fell down 
from Jupiter.” Adds xix, 35. which when the apoſtle 
exhorted them to forſake the worſhip of, and turn to 
the living God, the multitude roſe up, and in the 
greatneſs of their zeal for the national religion, accuſed 
Paul, ſaying, Not only at Epbeſus but almoſt 
throughout all Aſia, this Paul hath perſuaded and 
turned away much people, ſaying, that they be no 


gods which are made with hands; ſo that there is 8 


danger that the temple of che great goddeſs Diana 
ſhould be deſpiſed, and her magnificence ſhould be 
deſtroyed, whom all Aſia and the world worſhippeth”. 
As xix. 26.—And this ſcripture account is con- 
firmed by. Pauſanias, Watcher bs ho name of Diana - 


is 


. 


is ſo renowned, that the people of Cappadocia, Pontus, 


the Lydians, &c. conteſted with the Epheſians, which 
of them had poſſeſſion of the true ſtatu. 
The Romans, whoſe boaſted refigements, wiſdom, 
and virtue, are fo highly extolled, and ſo warmly 
commended to our imitation ;, even they, profeſſing 
themſelves to be wiſe, became fools, and changed the 


glory of God into an image made like to corruptible 


man, and to birds, and four-footed beaſts, and creep- 
ing things, and worſhipped' and ſerved the creature 
wore than the Creator, Nom. i. 22. Accordingly we 
find they had idolatrous temples, prieſts, and a variety 


of indecent ceremonies. Indeed, the Roman gods 


and goddeſſes were ſo numerous, they could ſcarcely 
find names for them: they bad their gods and god- 
deſſes cceleſtial, and terreſtrial; marine and river 


gods; infernal gods; virtues, and good deities ; 


vices, and evil deities; temples dedicated to fame; 
to fortune; and a grove conſecrated to the furies.— 
Introducing into their catalogue the ſtrange gods of 
the different nations which they had conquered. So 
that what Plutarch ſaid of the writings of the philo- 
ſopbers, may with great propriety be applied to the 


| Romans, They have dp heaven and car, 5 


the air and ſea, with gods.“ 28d 


Iatimately connected with zen are 4 various 


ſuperſtitious | ceremonies. which | abounded amongſt 
them, and indeed formed a part of their religion. 


The Chaldeans;. Greeks, Romans, &c. never at- 
en any important buſineſs. without, having firſt 


recourſe 


. 
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mis ſcience held, that their augurs or prieſts, whoſe 
| office it was to interpret by dreams, oracles, and pro- | 
_  digies, whether any aRtion ſhould be fortunate or | 
unfortunate to an individual, or to the commonwealth; | 
| were choſen out of the nobility; They divined by 
appearances: in the heavens, as thunder, lightning, 
| comets, &c. and were determined by the thunder 
| coming from the right or left, the number of claps, &c. 
They conſulted: the flight of birds, and from their 
number, ſinging, &ce;: drew good or bad omens. And 
5 that they might not be detained too' long in waiting 
[|  - for a bird, the prieſte ſupplied-the want by intro- 
f QuEing what they termed” ſacred chickens, kept in 
5 a cage for this purpoſe: on every ſuch occaſion, the 
augur commanding a profound filence, ordered the 
/- _ Eage to be opened, and a handful of crumbs to be 
_, thrown down in the preſence of the magiſtrates, that | 
wdeey might gravely obſerve how the chickens ſwal- 
| - Jowed' their food, and thence be enabled to infer 


Wh future conſequences. Can we avoid" ſmiling at this 
Age of Reaſon? when we find ſuch ſuperſtition 
| formed into. a ſcience, reduced to conſtant and fixed 
rules, ſanctioned by the higheſt authority, and em. 
braced by a people of the greateſt genius; who did 
not bluſh to make the iſſue of the moſt important 
"_ e e ablation orci eons 
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being, as they conceived, expreſy enjoined by hei- 

gods: among theſe was the inſpection of the entrails 
of birds and beaſts ; when every victim underwent the 
ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, It was to be the choiceſt of its 
kind, and free from outward or inward imperfection. 
They had exatt rules to fix the choice, and all attend- 
ing circumſtances were ſtrittly to be obſerved. Every - 
motion of the victim on his way to the altar was to be 
noticed: if he advanced in a ſtraight line; followed 
mis leader without compulſion; if his blood flowed 
freely, and his entrails were found perfect, they then 
believed the gods propitious, and promiſed themſelves 

ſucceſs in their undertaking. On the contrary, if the 
victim croſſed the way, was forcibly dragged to the 
altar, eſcaped the ſtroke, roared aloud when be re- 
ceived it, died with difficulty, if his entrails were 
found imperfect or diſordered; theſe were conſidered 
as unfavorable omens, ſufficient to appal the ſtouteſt 
beart. Hence we find ſome of the braveſt generals, 
both among the Greeks and Romans, fo terrified at 
an unfavorable prognoſtic, that during the panic, a 
conſiderable part of the army has been cut off, while 
they have been expecting a more favourable omen. 
Divination by ſerpents was alſo conſidered of great 
importance, as thereby they expected to obtain ſome 
knowledge of the will of the gods: the folds and 
motions- of ſerpents were therefore viewed with the' 
moſt religious attention, and ſuch faith placed in them 
as predictive of future events, that perſons were ap- 
n to feed them, and the ſtudy of this branch of 
divination 


divination, became ſo abſtruſe, that the human mind 
was hardly adequate to it. It is not to be doubted 
that theſe were religious ceremonies, for Cicero, ſpeak- 
ing of the magi, ſays, they aſſembled in temples, 
or conſec rated places, to conſult about divination.” 
Strabo ſays, The antient divines were much-eſteem- 
ed, and Lucian ſtiles them, „a kind of perſons 


_  fkilfal in divination, and dedicated to the gods, being; 


the only perſons whoſe prayers the gods would hear.“ 
Plutarch informs us, that * the moſt eminent philoſo- 
phers were conſtant in the priftice of theſe abſurdities, 
even Pythagorus, who was learned in judicial aſtro- 
logy, and uſed all kinds of -divination,”—which is 
confirmed by Cicero, who relates, that the Pytha- - 
goreans obſerved not only the voices of the gods, but 
of men alſo, which they call omens.“ And Varro 
ſpeaks of Pythagoras as “ ſkilful in bydromancy,' 
which came from Perſia, and was practiced by Numa, 
wherein they uſed blood and invocation of: demons.” 
This art is thus, particularly deſcribed by Pſellus; 
64 They take a baſon full of water, convenient for 
the dæmons to glide to the bottom; this water ſeems 
to make a noiſe as if it breathed, though in ſubſtance 
it differs nothing from other water, but through the 
virtue inſuſed therein by charms, becomes more ex- 
cellent, and better ſuited io receive a prophetit ſpirit; 
this is a particular terreſtrial, dæmon, attratied by 
compoſitions; as ſoon as he glideth into the water, 
he maketh a ſmall inarticulate ſound, to denote his 
eee Un an weer n over, there 
| 5 are 


are certain wg act PREY _ ſome prediftion of 
the future.” | 
© Aeg the ak Abel of all e * 
alſo to have been a ſtrong pillar of the heathen re- 
ligion. The planets were the ſeat of their gods, and 
the ſun and moon they conceived to have a principal 
influence in directing events upon earth: to the 
others they attributed diſtinct properties, . Jupiter 
and Venus were benevolent, Mars and Saturn the re- 
verſe; they called them © the Interpreters,“ ſaying, 
56, the planets are efficient cauſes in every thing that 
happens in life; deciding on the future lot of man, 
at his nativity; foretelling what things ſhall come to 
paſs, the life and actions of mankind being ſubject to 
their rule and governance.“ It is therefore that we 
ſo frequently hear of the benign influence of the 
moon in conjunction with Jupiter, and the happineſs 
of thoſe born under the ſign Libra, contraſted with 
the malignity of the conjunction of the moon with 
Saturn, and the dreadful fate of thoſe; born under 
the ſign Scorpio; hence, in order to evade any evil, 
and to obtain every good, they poſtponed all buſineſs 
till they ſhould be under a favorable planet. The 
month, day, and hour were to be watched, before 
any buſineſs of moment could be undertaken. 4 This 
art (ſays the abbe Pluche) which ſeems to be the 


phrenzy of a diſordered. mind, conſiſted principally in 


being; able to combine the ſituation. of the planets; 

to mark whether their influences proceeded in pa- 

hy * or perpendicular lines.“ Happy indeed 
had 


"i 
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bad it been for mankind,” bad theſe beeh only the 


ravings of a delirious mind; and prattiſed for the - 
amuſement of ſuch perſons; but they extended to 
the wiſeſt, and moſt refined nations, who were em- 


ployed with unceaſing anxiety in ſtudying auſpicious 
ſeaſons, days, and. critical moments. Can we view 


this picture (fays the fame author) without lamenting 


do greatly the human mind is debaſed, in ſuppoſing 


motions of ſerpents, the ſhooting of flames, the 
crackling of 'falts, or the blazing of liquors thrown 
into the fire upon heathen-altars?” It is with great 


truth that he adds, The ravings of a delirious man 


are more coherent than the principles thus laid down, 
and the conſequences deduced from them. But 


tis was the ſmalleſt evil reſulting from this art, for 
| aſtrology, in ſome ſenſe, did more "miſchief than 
idolatry itſelf; the latter, criminal as it was, per- 


mitted ſome remains of gratitude for favors received, 
and of religious awe for the infinitely Juſt, who pu- 
niſhes wicked actions. But aſtrology completed the 
ruin of every virtue. To prudence, to experience, 
and wiſe precaution, it fubſtituted ſuperſtitious forms, 
and puerile practices. It enervated mens courage, 
by apprehenſions grounded on a few puns and 
guibbles, It aboliſhed the practice of virtue, and 
quieted criminal minds, by making them caſt upon 


' the unavoidable impreſſion of the predominant planet, 


thoſe evils which were * the ve of —_ natural 


How 


- 
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, How or when idolatry, with all its ſuperſtitious at- 


tendants, was firſt introduced into the world, cannot 


eaſily be aſcertained. The ingenious abbe Pluche 
ſuppoſes ©. it had its origin in Egypt, and that the 


true ſource, of : idolatry, and of all ſuperſtition, . is the 


abuſe. of the language of aſtronomy, which invented 
thoſe names, characters, and figures, ſince converted 
by ignorance and luſt into powers deferving our 
adoration. The heaven of che poets, and the primitive 
ground of the whole heathen mythology, being in its ori- 
gin nothing more than an harmleſs and innocent way of 


1 vriting, but ſtupidly miſtaken, and groſsly underſtood 


in the ſenſe appearing to the eye, inſtead of what it was 
intended to offer to the mind.” Hence he concludes, 
that “ the Oſiris, Ifis, and Horus of the Egyptians, 


were originally only three keys to the antient writings, 


or the ſymbols of the ſolar, the civil, and the rural 
year; mere enſigns, or public marks and figures, 
poſted up in conſpicuous places, to dirett the people, 
and regulate the feaſts, and public works ; but the 
indifference and. brutality of the people cauſed them 
to neglett the underſtanding of the ſigus antiently 
eſtabliſhed for their inſtruction. The ſame ignorance 
made them transform the ſigns of the ſun, the ſeaſons 


and feaſts, or the ſymbolical men and animals, into | 


ſo many gods, with which their imagination peopled 
heaven.” . | 


It is highly probable, that though the gods of Egypt 
were communicated to Aſia, and ſeveral other na- 
tions, idolatry had its origin previous to the Flood, 


* 
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N as we. are ume. that before that period All fleſh 


had \ cori 5 his way upon the earth,“ Gen. vi. 12 
That & wickedneſs of man was great in the earth, 


and every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 


was only evil continually. „Hut one thing is evident, 


both from ſacred and prophane hiſtory, that whether 


idolatry originated with the Chaldeans or Egyptians, 
the world was overſpread with it in Abraham's time. - 
From the various teſtimonies we have collected, 
dere is every reaſon to conclude, that the earlieſt 
idolatry was the worſhip of the fun; moon, &c. and 
that images were originally intended as emblematical 
figures of outward nature. Hence we find that at 
Heliopolis, or the city of the ſun, the Egyptians wor- 


| ſhipped a bull conſecrated to the ſun ; at the city of 


Hermanthus, in the magnificent temple of Apollo, they 
worſhipped a bull, called Pacis, conſecrated to the fun; 


and juno, 1. e. the air, was ſacred in Thebais, and 
honored with human facrifices under the form of a 
vulture. Adad of the Aſſyrians (the Egytian Oſiris, 


and the Moloch of the Canaanites) to whom human 


facrifices were offered, was worſhipped under the 


figure of a man dag)! on a lion, ande with 


N e ire OST. 


die All theſe images clays Cumberland). were iiitro- 


| duced i into Greece, and thence into Rome, where we 


find a Roman idol repreſented with three heads; the 


likeneſs of a dog, a bull, and a lion; ſame have ſup- 


poſed that Proſerpine, another Roman goddeſs, was of 


the ſame figure, and Virgil mentions her three coun- 


3 | ten ances. 


4 
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tenances. Porphiry and Euſebius agree in the ac- 
count which ſhe is ſaid to have given of herſelf; 
I am called, ſaid ſhe, of a three-fold nature, and alſo 
 three-headed; many and various are my forms, and 
I bear three ſimilitudes, or images, of the earth, the 
air, the fire. At the temple of Apollo were two 
golden eagles, which were ſacred to the love or 
Jupiter of the Romans; and this Jove was the ſu- | 
preme deity of their religious worſhip, the ſame with | 


Jupiter Olympius, whom Antiochus Epiphanes en- 


deavored to ſubſtitute inftead of the true God; and 
| 10 have the temple in Jeruſalem called the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius. Hence it clearly appears that 
the ſupreme Being was not the object of their religi- 
ous adoration, for whenever the heathens ſpeak of a 
Supreme Deity, they mean a ſupreme among their 
deities, which they ſometimes explained into a Jupiter 
of the hero kind; ſometimes into a myſtical firſt | 
nature, ſometimes into the ſoul of the world, and 
frequently into infinite matter.” Need we marvel 
then at the poor heathen's addreſs, when he: ſays, 
„O Jupiter, for thy name is all I know of thee!” * 

Hence ve find in the ſacred ſcriptures, that the deities 
of che gentiles are conſtantly entitled, no gods, idols, 
other gods, ſtrange gods; and the apoſtle Paul, reaſon- 


ing with the Athenians concerning their idolatrous re- 


ligion, and expoſing its abſurdities, exhorted them tq 
change the object of their religious worſhip, ſaying, 
% Foraſmuch'then as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, 
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or ſilver, or ſtone, gtaven by art and man's device.” 
At the ſame time, pointing out to them the true object 


of adoration, . God that made the world, and all things 


therein, who is Lord of heaven and earth, and wo 


hath appointed a day in which he will judge the 
world.“ As xvii. 24: 29. But theſe doftrines were 
ſo litile 'reliſhed or underſtood, by that ſenſual idola- 


| trous people, that they derided his meflage, aſſerting 


that, “he brought ſtrange things to their —_y — 
was a ſetter forth of ſtrange gods.“ 
Indeed (ſays Cumberland) ſome few branches of 
heathen popular religion were difliked by the phi- 
| loſophers; they were not reconciled to the human 
 facrifices which were offered up to their (cruel deities : 
Pliny: boaſts that the Romans were: free from ſuch 
impious ſuperſtitions, though he acknowledges theſe 
barbarous ſacrifices were frequent throughout Sicily 
and Italy; but Tertullian, Lactantius, and Grotius 
aſſert, that the Romans ſacrificed men to Saturnus, 
and that it was uſual with them, in great feſtivals, to 
give men to be devoured by wild beaſts. Men that 
were f{acrificed: to the gods, (ſays Grotius) for the 
clearing of a city from the peſlilence or any other 
diſeaſe, were called Catharmarta, which cuſtom ob- 
tained among the Romans; and he adds, the Athe- 
nians alſo get certain. baſe and worthleſs perſons, and 


in time of any calamity, theſe are ſacrificed, to the . 


gods. The Lacedemonians (ſays Ladctantius) ſacri- 
ſiced men to Mars; and e 2 that all 
the Greeks did the like,” 3 9 , 

Ree Tunes, 
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Plutarch, though he. wiſhes to clear the Greeks 
and Romans from the imputation of this horrid 
| praftice, cannot help ſaying, “ At the appearance'of 
this war with the Gauls, in obedience to ſome pro 
phecies contained in the books of the Sybils, the 
RNeomans thought themſelves obliged to bury alive; 
in the place called the beaſt market, a man and a 
woman, and likewiſe two Gauls, one of each ſex.“ 
Livy mentions this ſacrifice, and another of ihe ſame 
kind, at the beginning of the ſecond" Punic war: 
Plutarch again, treating of the memorable” ſea-fight 
| betveen the Greeks and Perſians) thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf, „While Themiſtocles was facrificing' in the 
admiral galley, three beautiful captives were brought 
to him, richly dreſſed and adorned with gold, faid to 
be the children of the ſiſter of Xerxes. As ſoon as 
the ſoothſayer ſaw them, and obſerved, that at the 
ſame time the fire blazed out with extraordinary 
brightneſs, and that one ſneezed to the right; he 
took Themiſtocles by the hand, and ordered that the 
three youths ſhould be conſecrated,” and ſacrificed to 
Bacchus Omeſtes, for thereby the Greeks would not 
only fave themſelves, but alſo obtain victory. And, 
in another place, he declares, „I myſelf have ſeen 
ſeveral boys whipped to death at the foot of Diana's 
altar; the oracle having commanded, let che altar of | 
the goddeſs be ſprinkled with blood“ 
If theſe learned and polite Aeg 4 vere e e of 
this horrid cuſtom, we need not marvel at the more 
| ANY: and barbarous people, being in the 


B 2 conſtant 
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OP LIP 3 of; it. Ladunüus aſſures us, that 
“The Carthaginians, being overcome by Agathocles 
King of Sicily, and ſuſpecting their gods were angry 
with them, ſacrificed two hundred noblemens' ſons at 
once.” Diodorus informs us, that + The Gauls and 
Germans, were in the ſame practice,“ and Tacitus 
fays, In Britain they were wont to ſacriſice captives 
to Mars, and the Druids: were great men- ſacrificers.“ 
In ſhort, this practice, which ſo much diſgraces hu · 
manity, ſeems to have prevailed univerſally amongſt all 
nations, even the children of Iſrael, who. (as the ſacred 
ſcriptures inform us,) „ imitating the nations with 
which they were ſurrounded, mingled among the 
heathens, and learned their, works; and. ſerved their 
idols; yea, they ſacrificed: their ſons. and daughters 
unto devils, and ſhed innocent blood, even the blood 
of their ſons and daughters, whom they ſacrificed unto 
the idols of Canaan, and the land was ne a 
blood.” Pfalm cvi. g. bs | 

Although ſome few branches of the dane _ 
gion were diſliked by the philoſophers, yet in the main 
they proſeſſed the ſame ſentiments with. the yulgar. 
Their rule was, To worſhip the Divinity according 
to the law and rites of their country, and the cuſtom 
| of their anceſtors.” They. were ſo far from deſigning | 
a change in religion, hat Cicero and Epictetus adviſe | 


men to comply with the'eſtabliſhed religion of their 


country; and Socrates, in his laſt moments, aſſented 
to the popular idolatry, ſaying to his friend, © O Crito, 

I ove 1 a; ande pay it, . negle&}- it not.” 
Indeed 


ad 


Indeed it ſeems to have been an univerſal belief in the 
heathen world, that the ſun and moon were deities 
whom all men ſhould facrifice and pray to; and 
even Plutarch tiles this religion 5 The pious faith 
derived from their anceſtors, the pure worſhip of 
the Divinity.“ 


* 


* 


1 thus taken a view of the 100 y | 
and ſuperſtition of the heathen world, we may reaſon- 
ably conclude, that as they had'no juſt canception of 
the Supreme Being and his diyine attributes, they 
were guilty of what is charged againſt Homer, © In, 
ſtead of making men live like the gods, the gods were 
made to live like men, agitated by yexation, hatred, 
anger, and yarious paſſions unworthy of eyen a wiſe 
man.” Their morality was therefore defeQive in a 
great variety of particulars. 

Firſt, 4 Their pride and arrogance (ſays Cumber- 
land) were conſpicuous, aſcribing all to their own 
virtues; hence they aſk, what need is there of 


/ 


. prayers? make hy/e/f happy: and yet ſo inconſiſtent ' 


were they, as to aſſert, all men aſcribe the commodity 


and proſperity of life to the gods, but none ever 


aſcribed: his virtue to the Deity. Let him give life 


| and riches, I will get myſelf a good mind. Speaking 


of wiſdom, they 19 8 eyery ane that hath it, oweth 
Wt: 


T 


ii to himſelf. In ſome reſpects they wa the wiſe 
man tranſcend even the chief of their gods, for Seneca 


_ fays, there is ſomething wherein a wiſe man may have 
the precedence of God : he is wiſe by the benefit of 
nature, not by his own efficiency as the wiſe man is. 

The wiſe man ſeeth and contemneth all things which 
others poſſeſs, with as equal a mind as Jupiter ; and 
upon this account more admireth himſelf; Jupiter 
cannot make uſe of them, the wiſe man will not. As 
to the body, ſays Epiftetus, thou art a ſmall part of 
the univerſe, but in reſpe& of the mind or reaſon, not 
worſe or leſs than the gods, Jupiter, fays Sextus, hath 
more, and can do more for mankind, but between 
two that are good, the richer is not the better. Do 
you enquire of the difference between a wiſe man and 
te gods? The gods will exiſt a longer time, but it is 
a great artifice to incloſe the whole in a little ſpace,” 
And both Socrates and Plato aſſert, that “ The wiſe 
man is {elf ſufficient,” Need we then marvel to find 

their whole condu marked by pride and oftentation ? 
or to obſerve that theſe philoſophers had not only a 
ſupreme contempt for all mankind, but alſo for each 
other : hence their continual quarrels, and abufive 
language ; they frequently charged each other with 
pride ; Diogenes, trampling under his feet a fine 
carpet of Plato's, exclaimed,. © 1I tread upon the pride 
of Plato; yes, (replied Plato) but with how much more 
Pride ;” Socrates ſaw pride in the holes of Antiſthenes's 
cloak, and in return, it was ſaid of Socrates, that . he 
was extremly deſirous of glory, though he moſt of all 
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prove of it as well as mankind, 8 
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diſſembled it.” Indeed, his habghty demeanor before _ 
his judges, ſeems to be the reaſon why they paſſed ſen- 
ence of death on him; Cicero informs us that He ad- 
dreſſed his judges with an inſulting ſmile as if he was 
their maſter, quoting what the Delphic oracle ſaid of him, 
That no man was more free, more juſt, or more wiſe,” 

Pride, indeed, appears to have been the ſource of 
their moſt boaſted virtues: hence Seneca applauds 
Cato's barbarous ſelf- murder, ſaying, that . He 
ſcorned to be a petitioner to any, either for his death 
or his life, and was a contemner of all powers.” And 
there is too much ground for the charge, that Pride 
made Plato an envious man ; Socrates, - an angry 
man; the Cy nic, a boaſter of his great atchieve- 
ments, and the ſame pride, no doubt, made Cicero 
complain to his wife, ſaying, * Neither the gods, 
whom thou haſt moſt chaſtely ſerved, nor man, whom 
I have conliantly ſaved, have requited us.” Plutarch 
informs us, that . Cicero was intemperately fond 
of praiſe, and paſſionately deſirous of glory. to the 
very laſt; it cleaving to him like a diſeaſe.” LaQtan- 
tius has preſerved a remarkable anecdote of Cicero, 
which almoſt paſſes belief. On the death of his 
daughter Tullia he was inconſolable, but determined 
to deify her, ſaying, if the offspring of Cadmus or, . 
Amphytrion, and the renowned ſons of Leda, de. 
ſerved to be advanced to the heavens, the ſame honor 
ought to be paid to you, which I will certainly per- 
form, and rank you, (the beſt and moſt learned of 
your ſex) among the immortal gods, who will ap- 
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. Secondly, The virtue and morality of the wiſeſt 
pea beſt of the philoſophers, were of a very partial 
nature. They indeed aſſerted, that“ the public uni- 
verſal good is the greateſt. good.” We find Marcus 
Antoninus uttering this beautiful ſentiment, replete 
with benevolence: “ Becauſe Lam of kin to all the _ 
univerſe, I vill practiſe nothing unſocial; but rather 
will I take care of thoſe who are my kindred, and 
incline my whole man to the common utility, Often 
ſay to thyſelf, I am a member of that ſyſtem of ra- 
tional beings; but if thou ſayeſt, I am a diſtinct part 
of that ſyſtem, thou doſt not love them from thy 
beart, nor conſider thyſelf as comprehended in the 
whole.” But how excecdingly. confined were they 
in the application. of this juſt and wiſe maxim! they 
had no idea of extending, it beyond their own nation, 
beyond their own heathen catholic ſyſtem; to theſe ' 
only were they charitably affetted, for the Chriſtians, 
whom they termed aliens, they treated as though they 
were no longer men, and even the mild and philo- 
ſophic Marcus Antoninus perſecuted - them with the 
greateſt ſeverity. And ſo imperfett were the ideas 
which Plato had of juſtice, mercy, and univerſal be- 
nevolence, that we find him thus reaſoning: “ All 
Greeks are near of kin, but extraneous and different 
from Barbarians: when the Grecians and Barbarians 
encounter, this is properly called fighting, for. they 
are enemies by nature; but if Grecians, which are 
friends by nature, e with Grecians, this is an 
unnatural | 
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 #oubled with ſedition.” 


- Thirdly, The moſt eminent of the dun phi- 
lofophers not only countenanced, but taught, and 
were indeed themſelves guy of, the groſſeſt im- 


moralities. The Spartan virtue was the love of glory, 
yet they were trained up, and exerciſed, to be expert 


thieves, and regardleſs to the affection of nature, to- 
wards the objects of our tendereſt ſolicitude, they 


expoſed, ot murdered, their weakly and deformed 
Infants. Plato may be charged with patroniſing falſe. 
| hood, adviſing governors to make unbounded uſe of 
lying and deceit, for the ſupport of their authority; 


« This muſt be permitted (ſays he) to pole gover- 


0 nors, but is not allowable in private men.“ And he 
is juſtly blamed for countenancing perjury in love 


matters; according to Lycurgus's inſtitution, he would 


have women expoſed naked to the eyes of men, and 


wiſhed" to aboliſh marriage, and inſtitute a community 
of women, as was praQtiſed by Socrates and ons; who 
lent their wives to their friends jointly. : 
- Fourthly, © Drunkenneſs (ſays Cumberland) is a vice 
they were greatly addicted to, Seneca pleads for it; 


Zeno lived in the practice of it, and Chry ſippus and ſe- 


veral other philoſophers died byi it. Hercules is celebra- 


ted for a great drinker, his cup is proverbial, yet Epicte. 
uus ſtiles him a divine man; Cato, a man of great note 
among the ſtoies, was guilty of the fame vice, but it was 
ES [0 Aa any " n him, for Seneca 
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ſays, * It is ne to make drunkenneſs a de, N 
than to make Cato criminal... 

Plutarch informs us that Angels was addicted to 
this vice, and even Socrates, who is ſliled the prince 
of the heathen philoſophical ſaints, “ though not 
forward to drink at banquets, (ſays one of his 
ſcholars) yet, when he was urged, would outdo them 
all.“ And the Greeks praiſe him extremely, that hav- 
ing ſpent a whole night drinking for victory with Arif- 
tophanes, he was able, at day-break, to delineate and 

demonſtrate a ſubtle geometrical problem. Montagne, 
in his eſſays, ſays, “ Plato forbids young people ta 
drink wine till they are eighteen,” but enjoins them to 
get drunk before they reach forty ; and is content to 
pardon them if they chance to delight themſelves with - 
it, and alloweth them to blend the influence of 
Bacchus largely in their banquets, that good god, 
who beſtoweth chearfulneſs upon men, and - giveth 
youth unto aged men; who allayeth and affuageth 
the paſſions of the mind, even as iron is made flexible 
by the fire. And in his profitable laws, drinking 

meetings are looked upon as neceſſary and commend- 
able, drunkenneſs being a good and certain trial of 
every man's nature, and therewithal proper to give 
aged men the courage to make merry in dancing and 
muſic, things allowable and profitable, but ſuch as 
they dare not undertake when ſober and ſettled.” 


| Theſe philoſophers held this abſurd ſentiment, that 


„ the wiſe man remains ſafe and unhurt in drink and 


in melancholy; that his body may be in liquor as to- 


all 
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all it's en and powers, yet his mind unprejudiced 'F 
that there is a right and prudent uſe of drunkenneſs 
which contributes to virtue, and that it ought not to 
be extirpated from a well governed city. It does not 
confiſt- with decency, to enlarge upon that worſe than 
brutal gluttony, to which many of the moſt celebrated 
in the heathen world devoted themſelves. The 
wealth oſ nations expended in a ſingle ſupper, and 
the ſtomach frequently wot of it's _ A to 
oppreſs it anew. 
Fiſchly, Some of theſe e obiloſophers re- 
commended chaſtity in an extraordinary manner, for- 
bidding obſcene ſpeech, commending chaſte Eyes, 
_ adviling men to be pure in heart and deed, but it is 
certain that in this reſpe& they were equally incon- 
| ſiſtent, for ſimple fornication they not only account- 
ed to be no crime, but almoſt all the great philoſo- 
phers were guilty of it. We are told, that Lais, the 
famous courtezan, uſed to laugh at the affected gra- 
vity of the philoſophers, ſaying, that more of them 
were with her than of any other ſort of men.“ Not 
only ſo, but almoſt all theſe heathen: philoſophers 
approved of the gratification of deſires, which though 
againſt nature, were practiſed without any diſgrace, 
They proſtituted the ſacred name of Love, by apply- - 
ing to it this deteſtable vice. We have too much 
reaſon to believe that Socrates himſelf was addicted to 
it. Plato taught, that © young ſoldiers ſhould be gra- 
tified in their amours, whether maſculine or femi- 
nine.“ We are informed, that 4 Ticinus changed 
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h 65 omitted part of the amorous things in Plato's. 
Charmidies, they being offenſive to: chaſte; cars.” 
And when it was objefted to Apuleius, that his verſes 
were not becoming a platonic philoſopher, he juſti· 
ies himſelf by ſaying, Plato had no love verſes ex- 
tant but thoſe on each ſays . eee nn 
and Dion. | 2 

But though the mind e 3 3 
ſubjety diſguſtingly offenſive to the Chriſtian ear, in- 
numerable proofs. might be adduced. from prophane 
hiſtory, that the practice was neither uncommon _ 
_ diſgraceful among thoſe venerated ſages. | 
Plutarch has furniſhed us with many inſtances, to 
evince the truth of that frightful picture, which the 
apoſtle Paul has given us of thoſe polite nations, the 
Greeks and Romans, who, „ profeſſing themſelves 
wiſe, became vain in their imaginations, and having 
changed che glory of the incorruptible God, into an 
image made like to eorruptible man, and to birds, and 
four footed beaſts, and creeping things, changing the 
truck of God into a lie; God alſo gave them up to 
uncleanneſs, through the luſts of their own hearts to 
diſhonor their on bodies.“ Nom. i. 21. Indeed 
drunkenneſs and debauchery conſtituted a part of 
their religion. The hiſtory of their impure Deities, 
(ſays Cumberland), incited them to the practice of 
theſe vices; their ſhady groves invited them to per- 
petrate them; fornication was annexed to their revel · 
ling idol, feaſts, which was committed in their ſacred 
places, ſo that the manner of ſerving their fiftitious 

Wed ee: nau aan KK 268 deities 
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deities: was both horrid and ſhamefol. Witneſs the 
Lypercalia, Floralia, Bacchanalia, the uſual drunken- 
_ neſs of the women amongſt the Romans when they ſa- 
 erificed to Bona Dea, the infamous intoxication, mad- 
_ neſs, and aniie geſtures of 'Cybele's prieſts, the rites of 
_  Priapus, the worſtiip of their goddeſs Venus, the 
Queuſinian myſteries, their unclean fables touching 
—_ their deities, as well as obfcene repreſentation of them 
by images, both in their temples and houſes,” ſo that 
heir religion was not only deſtitute of truth and 
nighteouſneſs, but a compound of folly, madneſs, and 
vickedneſs. Vet they counted it their glory, calling 
ii Religio Deorum immortalium, and becauſe: Chriſ- 
tians would not join them in theſe deteſtable practices, 
they called them the impious, the ſetters forth of 
ſtrange gods, and moſt ſeverely perſecuted tbem. 
This is what the apoſtle Peter refers to, when writ- 
ing to the Chriſtians, who were converted from chis 
falſe religion; the. ſays, they think it ſtrange that 
you run not vith them into the ſame exceſs of riot, 
ſpeaking ill of you. But the time paſt of our life may 
fuffice us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, 
| when we walked in laſciviouſneſs, luſts, exceſs of 
vine, pee and abominable eee 1. Pet, 
iv. 3, 4+ 
That his is not a falſe Arden of theit . 
eiples, is proved, (as before mentioned) by Plutarch; 
who was one of the prieſts of Apollo, and who at 
times ſpeaks'bighly of the popular religion. He ſays, 
+ the ridiculous practices of ſuperſtition, ſpeeches, 
nn, incantations, magical tricks, running about, 
Sha nn 
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drummings, impure libatiors; at and ab- 
| ſurd caſtigation inthe temple, give occaſion unto ſome 
to ſay, that it were better there were no gods at all, 
than. deities who accept and are pleaſed wich fuch 
things as theſe, of ſo petulent, ſo mean, ſo peeviſh'an 
humour. Were it not better for the Gauls and Seythi- 
ans to have no notion at all, no imagination, no hif- 
tory of gods, than to ſay that there are gods who de- 
light in the blood of ſacrificed men, and account it the 
moſt perfe& and religious ſervice? Had it not been 
better for the Carthaginians at firſt to have taken Cri- 
tias or Diagoras for their law-giver, and to have ad- 
mitted that there is neither god nor demon, = to 
make ſuch ſacrifices as they do to Saturn? 
. Herodotus, (ſays Stanley), ſpeaking of the iis 
paid to the moon at Babylon, under the name of 
Venus, avers, © the Babylonians have an abominable 
law; every woman of that country muſt once in her 
life fit in the temple of Venus, and accompany with 
a ſtranger. Some of the richer ſort, diſdaining to af. 
ſociate with thoſe of ordinary quality, are carried thi⸗ 
ther in covered chariots, and ſtand before the tem · 
ple; others fit in the temple; crowned with garlatids: 
There are alſo ſeveral paſſages diſtinguiſhed by cords, 
| Which guide ſtrangers to the women. No woman; be- 
ing once ſet there, returns home till ſome ſtranger has 

| caſt money into her lap, and taking her aſide, lain with 
her. The money ſhe muſt not refuſe, whatever it be, 
for it is ſacred. Neither may the woman deny any 
as but muſt follow him who firſt offers her money; 


without | 
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- without any choice on her part.“ Bayle alſo, on the 
authority of, Strabo and Lattantius, gives us a me- 


lancholy pidture of the religious worſhip : of the 
heathens in general. Speaking of Comana, Strabo 
ſays, there were two cities of the ſame name, the 
one in Cappadocia, the other in the kingdom of Pon- 
tus; both were dedicated to Bellona, and obſerved 
very nearly che ſame ceremonies. There were fix 
thouſand perſons, men and women, who were miniſters 
of Bellona, and a great number of lewd women in 
each city, moſtly devoted to the goddeſs of the place, 
\which perſons uſed to fight and wound one another 


3 every year, on certain feſtivals of the goddeſs.” Lac- 


tantius, deſcribing their ceremonies, remarks, from 
theſe rites we may judge that the other public ones are 
no leſs frantic, , as thoſe of Cybele, in which men ſa- 
_crifice their virility to the goddeſs, and thoſe of For- 
titude, whom they call Bellona, in which the Prieſts 


8 - ſacrifice their own blood; ſor with their ſhoulders - 


gaſhed, and flouriſhing a ſword in each hand, * fy 

up and dovn like ſo many madmen !” ?! PE 
Sixthly. To compleat the ſhocking - 8 of , 
heathen immorality, it muſt. be added that murder 

and ſuicide were not only allowed, but in many in- 

ſtances enjoined. The Spartans, as we have before 

ſaid, put to death all deformed, delicate, or weak in- 

fants, which horrid butchery was commanded by Ly- 

+  curgus, and approved of by Plutarch. And Ariſtotle 
in bis politics defends the practice, teaching that chil- 

ou OE ex members ought to be expoſed ; - 

| and 
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and recommending it to women 10 procure frequent 
abortions, that the country might not be overſtocked 
with inhabitants; ;, and we may obſerve, that not a 
ſingle Greek or Roman author has ever condemned 
either cuſtom as barbarous or unnatural. | 
Indeed, their philoſophy taught them, that, 54 men 
are ſo circumſtanced as to be weary of life, * the 
gate is open; none hath reaſon to complain, for none 
is forced to live againſt his will; if he liveth miſerably 
it is his own fault, Is life your choice? preſerve it; 
are you tired of living . you may return whence you 
came, Doſt thou want bread, (days Epictetus) the 
door is open, den * go. out, of a  imoaky 
| houſe * e , 
Hence ſuicide. was not cole: — by Ce 
heathen philoſophers, but was conſidered as an he- 
roic aQion; . for when Otho, a Roman emperors 
killed himſelf, Plutarch ſays, that His death was 
as much applauded as his life was. cenſured; for 
though he lived as ' prodigal as Nero, he died much 
more nobly.” _ Pliny aſſerts, that t the greateſt bleſſ- 
ing which God has given to, many among the puniſh- 
ments of this life is, that they can lay violent hands 
on. themſelves.” The venerable Seneca, whoſe morals | 
are ſo highly extolled, when he was ſentenced by 
Nero to be bled to death, in his ſeventy third year, 
prompted his young wife, aged twenty-ſeven, to 
accompany him. Indeed, we. find that among the 
Greeks-and Romans, inſtances of ſclf-murder are too 
numerous to relate. Every difficulty they met wich, 
a 
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Sake Aae 0 to bed fortitude, and, ne cow . 
they deſerted their poſt. Brutus and Caſſius, fo 
 bighly eſteemed for their virtue, were two of the 
greateſt ſcholars of the age: let us hear how they 
reaſon on this ſubject. The evening before the de- 
 cifive” battle of Philippi, Brutus thus addreſſed his 
friend; * hen I was young, Caſſius, and inexpe- 
rienced, I was led, I know not how, into an opinion 
of philoſophy, which 'made me accuſe Cato for kill- 
ing himſelf, and repreſented that action as concrary to 
piety and true courage; but the ſituation I am in at 
preſent has made me alter my ſentiment, ſo that if 
heaven do not favor what we now undertake, I am re- 
ſolved againſt trying the event of new hopes, and 
freſh preparations, but will die contented with my 
fortune. Caſſius ſmiled, and embracing Brutus, ſaid, 
let us march againſt the enemy; for either we our- 
ſelves ſhall conquer, or we ſhall have no cauſe to fear 
thoſe who do.“ The next day, being defeated in 
| battle by Oftavius and Mark Antony, they committed 
the horrid act of ſuicide, and, it is ſaid, that Brutus 
ſpent his laſt moments in reproaching virtue; © wretch- 
ed virtue, (faid he) how have I been deceived in 
ſerving thee! once I thought thee a ſubſtantial good, 
but now I find thee an empty ſhadow.” 

As they were laviſh of their own blood, they. were 
equally ferocious and cruel towards each other. 
Plutarch, ſpeaking of the Romans, ſays, . ſo intirely 
did rage and reſentment flifle in them all ſentiments 
of humanity, as to make it appear that no beaſt is 
1 8 8 k more 
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more ſavage than man, when poſſeſſed with power 
anſwerable to his paſſion.” And, treating of De- 
metrius, of one of the firſt families in Greece, he 
declares, „ there was but one example of domeſtic 
murder in this family; but almoſt all the other fa- 
milies afford numerous inſtances of the murder of 
children, mothers, and wives; and as to the murder 
of brothers, that was committed without ſcruple. 


CHAP. III. 
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In the preceding Sa we behold a melancholy, 
but true picture, of the ſhocking immoralities of the 
heathen world, attended with this painful reflection, 
that it is not peculiar to wild and barbarous nations, 
but was the ſtate of the moſt refined, learned, and 
civilized people; a ſtate of dreadful ignorance, ido- 
latry, ſuperſtition, and immorality. On ſuch a ſubjett 
it is natural to pauſe a few moments, and to enquire, 
Is this the refined morality which is ſo highly extolled, 
and recommended to the imitation of the Chriſtian ? 
Is this the age of philoſophy ? the ſo much boaſted 
Age of Reaſon? Does it not rather evince the 
weakneſs of the human underſtanding, and how vain 
it's efforts are to inveſtigate divine truths? And may 
it not be juſtly demanded, what progreſs, in this 
reſpect, had this boaſted reaſon made, during the 


. ſpace of ſo many ages, and amongſt Pagans the moſt 


illuſtrious for their learning, and in the chief of their 
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moſt noted ſchools ? * Let Cicero anſwer the cit 
tion: „There is nothing ſo abſurd (ſays he) that 
has not been advanced by ſome philoſopher :” dur- 
ing four hundred years, ſays Rollin, “ all theſe 
great geniuſes, ſo ſubtle, penetrating, and profound, 
| vere inceſſantly diſputing, examining, and dogma- 
tiſiag, without being able to agree upon any thing.” 
That his charge is juſt, with reſpect to truths of the 
laſt moment, will evidently appear, by ſelecting from 
Stanley and Bayle, a few ſentiments of ſome of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed characters in every ſe of moral 
philoſophers. - * 
Cicero informs us, that Democritus was eminent 
for virtue and philoſophy : he gives the quality of 
gods, as well to the images of ſenſible objects, as to 
nature, which ſupplies thoſe images ; and afferts that 
men were generated of water and mud, that 'the ſoul 
is corruptible and periſhes with the body: indeed he 
ſeems to doubt of all things. I deny, ſaid he, that 
we know any thing or-nothing, I deny whether we 
even know that; I deny that we know whether any 
thing exiſts, or whether nothing exiſts: or: Oh 
he ſuffered himſelf to die of hunger.— | | 
„ Anaximander was eſteemed ſuch a profound phi- ; 
loſopber, that Pliny ſays; he opened the gates of all 
things;” yet Cicero declares, that © he afferted the 
gods had a beginning, riſing, and vaniſhing at diſtant 
periods. That the firſt creatures were bred of hu- 
midity, and incloſed within ſharp thorny barks ; but 
as __— grew _ they became ane, and at laſt the 
bark 
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bark being broken round about them, they. lived . 
little time after it.”— 

His diſciple Anaximenes And that, « & v4 air 
is God, begotten, immenſe, infinite, but that thoſe 
| which ariſe out of it are finite: firſt was begotten _ 
| earth, water, fire, then of theſe all things. 

% Of the gods (ſays Protagoras) I know nothing» 
neither that they are, or that they are not ; for there 
are many things which hinder us from this knowledge, - 
beſides the blindneſs and ſhortneſs of human life.” 

Ariſtotle, the diſciple of Plato, is ſtiled the prince 
of philoſophers, yet how often does he differ from 
himſelf; ſometimes declaring, that the whole di- 
vinity gonſiſts in intelligence; ſometimes, that the 
world is God;” and again, that God is nothing 
elſe but the fire which ſhines in the heavens.“ Ac- 
cording to the ſyſtem of all heathen philoſophers he 
taught, that “ matter was an eternal and uncreated 

being, diſtin from the gods,” but * ee the 
immortality of the ſoul. 

Strabo, ſaid to be a perſon of, great ads was 
called, by way of eminence, the natural philolopher. 
He aſſerted, that. © that there is no god but nature,” 
and that ( nature is che principle of all productions.“ 

T Theophraſtus was ſaid to be exceedingly. leamed, 
and to have had two thouſand ſcholars. He aſcribes 
Supreme Divinity, in one place, to intelligence, in 
another, to heaven, and, after that, to the ſtars in 
particular. Cicero ſays of him, that . on his death- 
N he blamed nature for e han and crows ſo 
| * 
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long life, that could do no good thereby, and to man, 
who could ſo well employ it, ſo ſhort a one; 
whereas, if man had been allowed longer time, his 
life might have been adorned with the un of | 
the arts and ſciences.” 

Anaxagoras is ſled one of the moſt e 
philoſophers of antiquity; he maintained, © that the 
foul hath a body of the nature of air; that there is 
a death of the ſoul, and being in want, he reſolved to 
_ -perith by hunger, ull Pericles, one of his ſcholars, flew _ 
to his houſe, and perſuaded u to renounce fo . 
lancholy a re ſolution . | 

Ariſtippus, Pyrrho,'and many more e philoſophers of | 
the firſt eminence, aſſerted, that 5 nothing is juſt, 
honeſt, or diſhoneſt in its own nature; and that the 
honor and infamy, the . and injuſtice of en 
ne ſolely on human laws.“ 

Chryſippus vas ſtiled an eminent ohilofopher, 
ingenious and acute in every thing; he held, that 
_ -4. the gods were periſhable, and would actually be 
conſumed in the univerſal conflagration. He per- 
mitted the moſt abominable inceſts, and compoſed 
ſeveral writings full of groſs obſcenities. Such was 
the philoſopher, ſays Rollin, who paſſed for the firm 
ſupport of the moſt ſevere ſect in the pagan world !” 
yet Seneca joins him with Zeno, and ſays, they “had 
done greater things in their cloſets, than if hey had 
filled the firſt offices of ſtate; and adds, © I conſider 
them not _— the Wag 1614 nM a eee MHD | 
all mankind.” N ' thy»; 
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and laſt of all, the moon.” And left he ſhould be 
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: "Xenocrates, a difciple of Plato; was ſo renowned 
for wiſdom and piety, that when at any time he 
went up to the altar to give evidence, the magiſtrates 
- diſpenſed with his oath, and after his death, the Athe- 
nians decreed him a monument, in token of his virtue 
and temperance :”: yet he aſſerted, that . there are 
eight gods; the planets are five of chem, and all the 
fixed ſtars together, as ſo many ſcattered members of 
the ſame body make but one. The ſun is the ſeventh, 


- deficient in any of thoſe requiſites, which pagan phi- 
| lofopby conſidered as the ornaments of a great man, 
we are informed, that © a golden crown was awarded 
bim as the prize he had won at a drinking - bout.“ 
Zeno was the founder of the ſedt of the Stoics; on 
account of his wiſdom, virtue, and temperance, the 
Athenians decreed him a crown of gold; to have - 
a tomb built for him, and his ſtatue to be ſet up in 
braſs. But we muſt remember how very imperfet 
their idea of virtue and wiſdom were, and we ſhall not 
then marvel if we hear of Zeno being frequently at 


nightly banquets and plays, at the houſe of Ariſtocles | ; 


the muſician, feaſting with the drunken king An- 
tigonus.“ The ſum of Zeno's theology is as follows, 


thaw: the four elements compoſe the univerſe; that 


no other ſubſtance exiſts beſides theſe z that the 
ſun, moon, and all the ſtars, being bodies of fire, 
are gods. That which is rational, he argues, is better 
man that which is irrational; but nothing is beiter 
than wy ata therefore the world is A In 
"ws 
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like manner may be proved, that the world is wiſe, 
that it is happy, that it is eternal; for all theſe are 


bettet than their oppoſite ; but there. is not any thing 


better than the world, whence it follows that the - 
world is God.” This mighty reaſoner, who, the _ 
Athenians ſaid, excelled all men, having fallen and 
broken this finger, unable to Aon ſo trifling an 
accident, hanged himſelf. , 


Epicurus is ranked among the well noted philo- + 


ſophers of antiquity. He, as well as many others, 
aſſerted, that © the univerſe is infinite; compoſed of 
innumerable ſmooth, angular, and hooked atoms, 
ſelf-moving and eternal: that heaven and earth are 
made up of them, without any directing power, but 
merely by chance: that living creatures are generated 
from flime, or warm earth, as when Nilus forſakes the 
fields, the huſbandman turning up the ground, finds 
ſeveral living creatures, part begun, part imperfe& 
and maimed, beſides thoſe that are perfectly formed. 
What I ſay of living creatures, I hold alſo of man, 
that ſome little bubbles, as wombs ſticking to the 
roots of the earth, and warmed by the ſun, increaſed 
in ſize, and by the operation of nature afforded to 
infants, ſprung from them a continual moiſture like 
milk; and that thoſe ripened, and brought up to per- 
fettion, propagated mankind.” | 
Hence Epicurus ridicules the idea, has the world 
was made by God, or is govefned by a ſuperintending 
- providence ; © for (ſays he) we muſt acquit the Diyine 
Power from the ſolicitude and labor of framing? the 
vg 15 | orld, 
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* fince it could not be a cauſe bleſſed and im- 
mortal that made it. With what eyes can we look 
upon the fabric of fo great a work, and conceive the 
world made and buik by God? what deſigns, what 
tools, what beams, what engines, what miniſters in ſo 
great a taſk? Ho could air, fire, water, earth, obey 
and ſerve the will of the architect? Beſides, he 
creating and ſuperintending are e e ee | 
ments, wholly adverſe to a happy flate.” . 
He alſo fuppoſes the fouls of men and animals to 
be of the ſame nature, « conſiſting of atoms like the 
reſt of the univerſe, ſo that when the body is diſſolved, 
the ſoul itſelf periſhes with the ſenſe.” The natural 
conſequences of ſuch ſentiments was the dottrine which, 
d ccording to Cicero, Epicurus held; * cannot ſo 
much as conceive (ſays he) that there is any good, 
except what conſiſts in eating, drinking, harmonious 
Aon» to delight the ear, and obſcene pleaſures.” - 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato, ſeem to ſpeak as 
1 they, bad ſome conception of the Supreme Being, 
though far from ſufficiently clear in that great truth. 
The former taught, that + God is a ſoul diffuſed 
into all the beings of nature, and from: which all fouls 
are derived. That there are three kinds of intelli- 
gences, gods, demons, and heroes. We muſt, (ſays he) 
in N prefer gods before demons, heroes before 
In conformity to the popular idolatry, he 
3 an altar dedicated to Apcllo; to give weight 
to bis inſtructions he pretended that he had de ſcended 
into W where he had ſeen Homer hanging on a 


tree, 
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tree, and ſurrounded with ſnakes, as a puniſhment 
for what he feigned concerning. the gods. His idea” 
_ of tranſmigration is truly curious; he boaſts: of re- 
membering what bodies he had ſucceſſively inhabited. 
„“ He had firſt been Æthalides the ſon of Mercury; 
ſometime after he was Euphorbus, and received a 
mortal wound at the fiege of Troy; his ſoul then 
paſſed into the body of Hermotimus, at which time he 
entered the temple of Apollo, and faw his former 
buckler eaten up with-ruſt, which Menelaus, on his 
return from Troy, had conſecrated to that God, in 
token of his victory. He was afterwards a fiſherman 
of Delos, named Pyrrhus, and laſtly, Pythagoras“. 
Empedocles, his ſcholar, (a perſon alſo of great 
fame as a philoſopher). improved on this doctrine of 


 _ his. maſtery and compoſed a genealogy of his ſoul, 


aſſerting, that © he had been a girl, a boy, a ſhrub, 
a bird, a fiſh, before he was Empedocles.“ He 
affirmed, that the four elements are divine, and 
that all things are compoſed of them.“ The fire he 
called Jupiter; the air, Juno; the es Pluto; and 

the water, Neſtis. l f 
The writings of Plato u with ſublime 
_ conceptions; but if he held juſt ſentiments of the 
Supreme Being, he durſt not publickly avow them. 
Plato (fays Eugerbinus) © hath ſaid nothing of the 

greateſt God in his book of laws, nor ſet down any 
thing concerning his worſhip, becauſe what he is, 
and how to be worſhipped, cannot be deſcribed ;” 
en 18 confirmed by Philo, who declares, 6 Plato 
t | | | + hath 
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bath faid- i concerning the a of chis 
Deity,” becauſe he is incomprehenſible both as to 
name and nature; therefore he propoſed only - the 
adoration of heaven to the people, which they thought 
a more certain religion.” And this is perfettiy agree- 
able 10 Plato's declaration: „ The gods (ſays he) 
intermingle, not with men, but all the converſe and 
conference between gods and men is performed by 
demons.” And he elſewhere aſſerts, that + we ought 
not to be curious to know properly what God is,” 
adding, the heavens, the ſtars, the earth, and thoſe 
to whom the religion of our forefathers aſeribed di- 
vinity, all theſe are gods.” By what means can ſuch 
language be made to confiſt with proper ideas of the 
Supreme Being? And to ſuppoſe that he knew better, 
but diſguiſed his ſentiments, would de a ſevere 1 im- ä 
peachment of his integrit xp. 
Socrates was the maſter and id of Plato, fo his | 
0 either of them advanced, may be conſidered as 
the echo of the other. He was pronounced by the 
Delphian oracle to be The viſeſt of men, and it is 
generally imagined that he was ſentenced to die, for 
aſſerting the unity of the Supreme Being; but this. 
opinion does not ſeem to be well founded, and Ze- 
nophon contradiQs it, when he aſſures us that Socrates 
declared (with the Pythian oracle) The gods are 
to. be worſhipped according to the law of the city 
where a man reſides,” and thoſe who did otherwiſe, - 
he counted ſuperſtitious and vain. Nor indeed does 
this ſuppaſition agree with any part of his conduct, 
Tay | es | from 
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from the time of his trial to his death. At his trial, 
he treated his accuſers as bringing a falſe accuſation 
againſt him, and addreſſed his judges in the following 
manner : I wonder much, Athenians, how Melitus 
came by this knowledge, that I do not worſhip thoſe 
gods who are worſhipped in the city. Others have 
ſeen me (and ſo might Melitus if he had pleaſed) ſa- 
| erifice at common feſtivals, on the public altars.” 
And in a converſation with his friends, after he was 
condemned, we. find him thus conſoling himſelf. 
* Thoſe who have ſuborned falſe witneſſes againſt me, 
are, doubtleſs, conſcious of equal impiety and in- 
Juſtice ; ; but as for me, what ſhould dejett me, being 
nothing the more guilty? They could not prove I named 
any new gods, for Jupiter, Juno, or the reſt ; or that 
I ſwore by ſuch.” And even when he had drank the 


0 hemlock, and his extremities were grown cold, he 


charged his friend Crito with an idolatrous ſacrifice. - » 


CHAP. 
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4 Ar 60 the world by wiſdom knew not God, 1 
was perhaps never more ſtrikingly exemplified than 
in the review we have juſt taken of the abſutd ideas 
of the greateſt men in the heathen world; and what 
a remarkable contraſt does the deportment of the 
* Chriſtian form wich that of the philoſopher, on a 
- fimilar occaſion. The apoſtle Paul was arraigned at 
the ſame tribunal which condemned Socrates, as 
&« a ſetter forth of ſtrange gods“ When, far from 
imitating the philoſopher in acknowledging their falſe 
gods, he bore a noble teſtimony againſt them, and, 
in a manly addreſs to his judges and hearers, replete 
with elegance and ſublimity, he called their attention 
to the moſt important truths. ** Ye men of Athens, 
I perceive that in all things ye are too ſuperſtitious ; 
for as I paſſed by, and beheld your devotions, 1 found 
an altar with this inſcription, To the unknown ..God. 
Whom ye therefore ignorantly worſhip, him declare 
1 unto ; gd God that made the world-and all things 
__ therein, 
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wherein, ſeeing that he is Lord'of heaven enth. 
' dwelleth not in temples made with hands, neither is 
worſhipped with mens hands, as though he needeth 
any thing, ſeeing he giveth to all, life and breath and 
all things, and hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, and hath determined the bounds of their ha- 
bitations, that they ſhould Teck the Lord if haply they 
might find him: though he be not far from any of us, 
or in him we live and move, and have our being. 
Foralkiuch then, as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, 
or filver, or ſtone graven by art or man's device. 
And the times. of this ignorance God winked at, but 
now commandeth all men eyery where to repent, be- 
cauſe he hath appointed a day in the which he will 
judge the world in righteouſneſs.” I have given the 
entire paſſage, as thinking it beautiful beyond ex- 
preſſion, and rich with thoſe intereſting truths in 
Which all mankind are deeply concerned. We have, 
in this conciſe diſcourſe, the firſt cauſe, the creator of 
the univerſe pointed out to us, God that made the 
world, who is Lord of all;” His omnipreſence, © he 
'is nigh to every one of us; our relation to him, we 
art bis offspring, in bim we ive and move, and have our 
Being; our relation to each other, He bath made of 
one blood all nations of men; his ſupetintending pro- 
vidence over all his works, „ He bath appointed the 
"bounds of our habitations;” the duty of all who have 
departed from their love and allegiance to God, 
50 7 they * repent and ſeek the Lord, if haply 
| they 
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they may find bim; and, laſtly, the immortality of the 
' ſoul, and a ſtate of future reward and puniſhment, 
© He hath We a day, in which be will Judge the 
world.” 1 
With a eyes did the 1 of the Age of Reaſon 
read this incomparable. addreſs, and maintain, as he 
” ignorantly and unjuſtly has done, G1 recolle& not a 
 fingle paſſage in the writings of the men called the 
apoſtles, that conveys any idea of what God is.” This 
dogmatical aſſertion, reminds us of what is reported 
about Zeno and Diogenes ; the former havi ng ab- 
ſurdly affirmed, that there was no ſuch thing as local 
motion; the latter walking backward and forward 
ſeyeral times, laid, &“ I am refuting Zeno!“ 
Nor is this the only inſtance in which he diſcovers 
a a ſuperficial knowledge of, and a deeply rooted pre- 
judice againſt, the Scriptures, which we muſt con- 
_ clude, he only read to cavil at; wherefore, rejecting 
divine revelation, he ſubſtitutes in it's place, a philo- 
ſophic contemplation of the univerſe, which he ſtiles, 
„ the word of God. * The word of God (fays be) i 4s 
the. Creation: it is only i in the creation that all our 
; conceptions of a word of God can unite, and this word 
of God reveals to man all that is neceſſary for man to 
know of God. Do we want to contemplate his power; 
we ſee it in the immenſity of the creation. Do we 


want to contemplate his wiſdom; we fee it in the 


unchangeable order by which the imcomprehenſible 
Whole is governed: in fine, do we want to know what 
God i is; ſearch not the book called the Scriptures, 
but 
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but the ſcriptures called the Creation; let a man be- 
lieve this, and he will live more conſiſtently and 
morally than by any other ſyſtem!!! * 

Having, in the foregoing pages, taken a view of the 
| heathen world in general, and of it's wiſeſt and moſt 
leamed philoſophers in particular, do we find that they 
lived “ more conſiſtently and morally than the 
Chriſtians ?” Did they, by viewing the creation, find 
-vut what God is, and all that is neceſſary to know of 
him?” Have we not, on the contrary, ſeen many of 
them rejecting the belief of any God? Numbers of 
them worſhipping the hoſt of heaven, yea, ſtocks and 
ſtones? We have not an inſtance, where the moſt 
illuſtrious among them abſtained from frequenting 
their temples, or heſitated at conforming to the po— 
pular worſhip. Some we find afcribing the origin of 
the univerſe to chance; others declaring, that they 
ſaw no traces of wiſdom or goodneſs in it; chat it 
was ſo wretched it could only be a place of puniſh- 
ment for crimes committed in a pre-exiſtent" ſtate ; 
and have we not ſeen their moſt diſtinguiſhed cha- 
raQers guilty of abominable vices, while ſome of them, 
like Diogenes, were ſo obſcene in their language, and 


5 | beaſtly in their demeanor, that a reperigvi 9122/08 


vould wound the chaſte ear? 

One would al moſt conclude, that the dul of the 
Age of Reaſon, was as little converſant with profane 
hiſtory, as he appears to be with the ſcriptures. Did 
he never read the affecting complaint of Cicero? who 
ſays, · Nature gives many indications of her will, but 
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wer are deaf, I know not how, and hear not her voice. 
Nature hath afforded us ſome ſmall ſparks, which we 
ſo quickly extinguiſh by evil habits and falſe opinions, 
that the light of nature no where appears. We: ſeem 
not only blind, with reſpett to wiſdom, but dull and | 
Ne ſtupid as to thoſe very things which, in ſame meaſure, 
we ſeem to ſee. I wiſh I could as eaſily find out the 
truth, as. diſcover error,” That the truth he was in 
a a ſtate of uncertainty about was of the greateſt mo- 
went, is very evident, for he ſays, © truely the con- 
tant diſſention of the moſt learned men, in an affair of 
ſuch deep importance, he nature of the gods, will ſtagger 
even thoſe who before thought that they had arrived 
at certainty.” And, according to his own confeſſion, 
after having, with. great induſtry and ingenuity, col- 
ledded and ſtated the ſtrongeſt arguments he could find 
in favor of the immortality. of the ſoul, he makes this 
candid declaration. *“ After following probable con. 
jecture, I cannot tell how to advance farther, Which 
opinion is true, the gods only know, It even becomes 
a queſtion, which is the moſt probable. Let thoſe be 
poſitive who can, where ſo much is involyed in ob- 
ſcurity, I know not how it is; whilſt I read, I aſſent; 
when I have laid aſide my book, and begin again to 
meditate upon the immortality: of the ſoul, all aſſent 
vaniſhes.” '- Purſuing the ſame, ſubjett, he furtber 
expreſſes himſelf; If, in the opinion of all philo- 
ſophers, no one has attained wiſdom, we, for whole 
_ welfare you pretend the immortal gods have made the 
* bel trans ina ee 1 for as it n 5 
| | f not 
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not whether a/man dhes not enjoy his health, or cannot 
enjoy it, fo 1 do not ſee it is of any conſequence 
whether no man is wiſe, or no man can be made fo.” 
It was but a few pages back, when writing on the 
_ ſame matter, he ſaid, © If I err in beheving the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, I err willingly, nor whilſt I live, 
mall that error, wherein J delight, be wreſted from 
me.” Indeed, notwithſtanding their profound re- 
ſearches, theſe philoſophers: were ſo far from arriving 
at certainty, that their weightieſt arguments ſeem 
founded on pure conjefture. Thus Seneca, treating 
of the immortality of the ſoul, declares, I eafily be- 
lieved the opinion of great men, rather promiſing 
than proving this delightful hope.“ And Cicero af. 
fares us, that this was the ſtate of the heathen philo- 
ſophets in general; for, ſpeaking of Arce ſilaus, who 
was celebrated,” not only for learning, but for his li- 
berality to the poor, he ſays, © Arceſilaus maintained 
both ſides of the queſtion, and determined nothing, 
being led to this by that obſcurity of things which had 
brought” Socrates, and almoſt all the'philoſophers, to 
a confeſſion of their own ignorance, that nothing 
baten ber underſtood, nothing perceived, nothing 
known. That all the ſenſes are narrow, our minds 
weaky our lives ſhort, and truth drowned in an 
abyſs, That all things are held by opinion and in- 
ſtitution, nothing left to truth; and; 0m: cn al | 
things are involved in nn . 
Plato too cnfirms this account; for; in bis g 
for his maſter Socrates, he relates a conference between 
E D 2 him 
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him and one of his ſcholars, which fully diſcovers the 


great uncertainty they were in reſpecting the worſhip 


moſt acceptable to God. Socrates having . adviſed 


his ſcholar. io “ wait with patience till that time 
ſhould arrive, when he might learn with certainty 
how to behave towards God and man ;” the ſcholar 
anſwered, „When will that time come, and who will 
teach us this?” „ It, is one (ſaid Socrates) who has 


now a concern for you: but as Homer relates chat 
| Minerva removed the miſt from the eyes of Diomedes, 


ſo it is neceſſary that the miſt which, is, now before 
your mind, be firſt taken away.” The ſcholar, wiſh- 
ing this to be ſpon, replies, “ it is then veſt to forbear 
from ſacrificing till the perſon appears; to which 
Jocrates anſwered, „you judge very well, it will be 


much ſafer ſo to do, than to run a hazard of offering 


ſacrifices, While you Sow” not Weihen they are ac- 
ceptable to God or no.“ | 

It was this ſtate of anxious e e 9 the 
moſt eminent philoſophers, which gave riſe to a new, 


but numerous ſeft, | the Sceptics, who . profeſſed to 
doubt of all things. The apology they make for 
_ . themſelves, as given by Stanley, exhibits a melancholy 
picture of che benighted ſtate of their own minds, and 
a lamentable view of *. "_ condition of the 
\ heathen world. 15 ls . 
$6576 \Comtencins' ena and T2 rs (fy they) 
"4 there i is much controverſy: the greater part hold, that 


there, are gods, but ſome that there are none. Of 
thoſe who, affirm. there are ts, Tome. worſhip: the 
gods 
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gods of their qwn country, others thoſe which the 
ſects of dogmatiſts have framed, as Ariſtotle, who held 
| God to be the boundary of heaven; the Stoics, who 
ſay he is a ſpirit, penetrating through things horrible; 
Epicurus, who ſays he is of human form; Zenophanes, 
that he is an impaſſable ſphere. Some hold that he 
is provident over our affairs, others that he is re- 
gardleſs of them; ſome ſay, there are many gods, and 
of different forms, running into the opinions of- the 
Egyptians, who conceived the gods to be faced like 
dogs, crocodiles, and what not. Whence aroſe con- 
trary opinions as to ſacrifice, and the worſhip of the 
gods; things held ſacred in ſome temples, were pro- 
fane in others: for example, none facrifice a ſwine to 
Serapis, but to Hercules and Æſculapius they do; it 
is unlawful to ſacrifice a ſheep to Iſis, but to the mo- 


ther. of the gods, and to other divinities alſo, it i- 


lawful. | In Alexandria, they ſacrifice a cat to Hero, 
a 'moth to Thetis, to Neptune a horſe, whilſt to 
Apollo this creature is abominable. The Stoics hold 
it impious to defile an altar with blood, but the Lace- 
demonians whip themſelves cruelly at the altar of 
Orthoſia and Diana, ſo as that much blood runs down 
upon it. Some ſacrifice men to Saturn, and the 
| Seythians, immolate ſtrangers to Diana. To eat man's 
fleſh with us is unlawful, whereas whole nations uſe * 
it as a thing indifferent, and the Stoics ſay, it is not 
unfitting to eat not only the fleſh of other men, but 


even our on. They alſo hold it indecent to marry 


their mother or ſiſter, whilſt the magi, who make the 
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greateſt profeſſion of viſdom, marry their mothers, 
and the Egyptians: their ſiſters. Chry ſippus, in his 
treatiſe of policy, aſſerts, that the father may lie with 
the daughter, and the mother with the ſon. And 


Plato more univerſally contends, that all wives ſhould 
be in common: With us, children are bound to take 
care of their parents; but the Scy thians, when theirs 
exceed threeſcore years, cut their throats: and Solon, 


the Athenian, made a law, whereby any man was per- 
mitted to kill his ſon. To rob, with us, is held un- 
awful, the Cilicians eſteem it honorable; nor can 
thoſe, who ſay Mercury is a thieviſh god, conceive it 
to be unjuſt, for how can a god be wicked?” Struck 
with this diverſity of ſentiment which prevailed in 
different nations upon the moſt important ſubjefts, - 


they at length advanced, that all kinds of worſhip, and 


indeed all actions, were equally indifferent, judging, 
chat “ if there was any ſacrifice, pious or impious in 
it's awni nature, or if there were any things unlawful 


by nature, woe 1 928 would have the? un 


of them.. / ©; Of ani 5 
Thus N perceive. hey theſe. FO ble | 


| ſophers, men of 'undoubted wiſdom and learning, were 


in a degree ſenſible of the weakneſs and corruption of 
our nature, conſeſſing the uncertainty. of human reaſon 


in divine things; yet do out modern deiſts, though 

' indebted chiefly to divine revelation for the knowledge 

_- they poſſeſs, cry up natural; religion, and the light of 
+ _ reaſon, rejefting: revelation,” not only as uſeleſs, but 


baneful. a: iaiplluences)! For if we are to credit ihe 


"85 1 
bold, but anſupported charge of the author of the 


Age of Reaſon, „ The age of ignorance commenced 
with the Chriſtian ſyſtem.” 

How this laſt affertion can be reconciled with what 
he immediately adds, is not a little difficult to con- 
ceive, The reformation by Luther was an event 
that ſerved more than' any other to break the firſt link 
ia this long cham of deſpotic ignorance. From that 
time, though it does' not appear to have made any 

of the intention of Luther, or thoſe that are called 
reformers, the ſciences began to revive, and liberality, 
their natural aſſociate, began to appear.” 

© This really ſeems a paradox; for from his aſerib- 5 
ing the moſt pernicious conſequences as reſulting from 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem, and the mot ſalutary effects from 
the reformation, we ſhould be led to imagine, that 
either they were directly oppoſed to each other, that 
the author did not underſtand what the reformation 
was, or (Which is moſt likely) that his prejudices 
| againſt the Chriſtian' religion, prevented him from 
adverting to the abſurdity of aſſertions which ſo pal- 
pably contradid each other. The reformation prin- 
cipally conſiſted in removing a number of ſuperſtitious 
doftrines, ceremonies, and practices, which the weak- 
neſs, or wickedneſs, of men had added to the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem, and by tranſlating the ſcriptures i into the vulgar 
tohgue, and enjoining all people to a frequent peruſal 
of them, the Chriſtian religion was in a conſiderable 
degree reſtored to it's primitive ſimplicity ; one na- | 
wal effect of which was, 5 TT the long chain | 
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of deſpotic Ignorance to the revival of the Gen 
8 | 


Equally unjuſt is his aflertion, that « 8 


holds it irreligious to ſtudy and contemplate the ſtruc- 


ture of. that univerſe which Gad has made,” He 
| ſhould have proved where revelation ſays ſo; but as 
he has not, and indeed could not do that, it is eaſy to 
ſhew how: far the reverſe of what he has aſſerted is 
the truth. The ſcriptures lead ns to a religious con» 
templation of the works of the Supreme Being, aſſuring 
us, that “ the heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament ſheweth his handy work.” Pſalm xix. 1, 
Exciting us to the moſt profound adoration of the 
divine majeſty, furniſhing us with theſe ſublime ideas, 
and this emphatic language: When I confider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon, and the 
ſtars, which thou haſt ordained ; what is man that 
thou art mindful of him 2. and the Son of man that 
thou thus viſiteſt him 7 0 Lord! our Lord! how 
excellent. is iby name in All the earth,” Pſalm viii. 
3. 9. | 
5 . are the ſublime 8 9 revelation 
preſents us with, while many. of che antient philo- 
ſophers, as well as ſome of our modern deiſts, have 
been ſo far from diſcovering the finger of God in the 
creation, that they have profanely declared, . If the 
world were the work of God, it would bring on it's 
author as many reproaches, as there might be per- 
feftions in it.“ Such was the "IL N NI 
e and Deſcartes. * a 


tw) 


| i is rare to find an author, who ſo roundly "wy 
boldly affirms every thing, without ſo much as offer- 
ing the ſhadow of proof. Myſtery (ſays he) is the 
antagoniſt of truth, truth never envelopes itſelf in 
myſtery,” but how does this agree with what he im- 
mediately after afferts; „Every thing we behold is 
a myſtery, our own exiſtence is a myſtery, the whole 
vegetable world is à myſtery,” Now if myſtery be 
incompatible with rue religion, muſt it not follow, 
that myſtery is alſo incompatible with rue philoſophy ? 
ſo that according to his mode of aſſerting things at 
random, there is no more truth in our own exiſtence, in 
the vegetable world, or in any thing we behold, than 
in thoſe myſteries for e he ſo unjuſily decries re- 
vealed religion. 
Here it may nen be aſked, if N be Py 
| mitted in che phy ſical and moral world, why it muſt 
have no place in religion, which has for it's object 
truths the moſt my ſterious? Is the belief in an eter- 
nal, ſelf-exiſting, omniſcient, and omnipreſent Being, 
leſs myſterious. chan our own, exiſtence? So far is 
what a celebrated author has advanced from being 
true, that where myſtery begins, religion ends;” 
that if we mean by myſtery what the Greek word 
imports, He res arcana, ( ſomething above 
human intellgence, all religion, whether revealed or 
what is termed natural, muſt begin in myſtery, The 
- fundamental article of all religion, the belief in a firſt 
cauſe, and his divine attributes, being incomprehens 
ſible to a finite underſtanding, is as great a myſtery 
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461 Us n to which the Chriſtian rubſcribes. 
The divine prefcience reconciled to man's free will ; 


the ſupetintendanee of divine providence over the 


erearion; | "the Chriſtian doctrine of a reſurrettion, 
(hich the author of the Age of Reaſon proſeſſes to 


Believe, though it cannot be accounted for upon any 


Philoſophical prineiple,) are all myſteries which we le- 


ceive on the authority of divine revelation. But ir'is 
His numerous inconſiſtencies, that he acknõC W. 


lets the belief of a Cod to be my ſterious, and yet ri. 
Hales che idea of there being any myſtery im religion. 
Not Les abfurd is what the ſame author aſſerts re- 
ſpecting miraeles, when he deelares, „of all modes 


of: evidence that ever were invented to obtain belief 


of any ſyſtem of opinion, that of miracles is the moſt 
invonſifteht,”'” As tis is a bare affertion without proof, 


it r#ay be ſufficient to oppoſe to it, that the wiſeſt and 


der men have held the very reverſe. His definition 
of miracle ts, however, curious, The elephant, 


| (ys he) though larger, is not a greater miracle thai 
ihe mite; not 4 mountain a greater miracle than an 


am. According to che learned doctor Clatke's 


definition, thefe ate not miracles at all; a miracle he 
_ Uthfirſes to be, '« Work effected in a manner different 


fror the! common and regular method of providence. | 


Te ix at leaſt as great an act of power to make the 
fun move at all, às to cauſe it to ſtand ſlill, yet this 
ſlates we call '# miracle, the former not.“ But ſuppoſe 
any on ſhould infer from theſe thibgs which he ſtiles 

ä miruches, 4 the elephant, the mite, the mountain, and 


the 
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che atom, that he wh3 formed them is infinite in wiſdom 
and power; it is eaſy to do away ſuch an inference; 
by aſſerting, that '<* of all modes of evidence that 
ever were ; REED to obtain belief of any GAL i 
opinion, that of miracles is the moſt inconſiſtent.” 
The prediction of future events may, very nh 5 

perly, be defined a miracle, I think it muſt be granted, 
that the accompliſhment of ſuch! a prediction would 
fully juſtify every unprejudiced man, in coneluding 
the miſſion of the prophet to be divine. But ſuch 
inferences cannot be concluſi ve with, nor vill the 
author of the Age of Reaſon admit them, for “ of all 
modes of evidence ever een miracles (he lays) 
are the moſt inconſiſtent.” - 

| His ideas of prophecy, 12 of the — and leſſet, 
"others; with which he diverts himſelf, and from his 
manner of writing, we may conclude, expects his 
readers will be greatly edified, is really curious. It 
reminds us of a blind man, who, in attempting to 
define colors, ſaid they were like the ſound of a 
drum: ſo this gentleman, totally ignorantthat by 
the greater and leſſer prophets, we only mean the 
extent or quantity of their writings, without any re- 
ference to the matter, annexes bis ohn crude idea 
to the terms, and then triumphs in refuting an error, 
which originated with himſelf: as thoſe who employ 
the words greater and leſſer prophets, if they are not 
ignorant indeed, only underſtand by them, that-Iſaiah' 
wrote fifty times as much as e forty 


pk as much as Malachi &c 


Ms 


His acknowledgement that he had no Bible, and 
chat be bad not lately read in one, is needleſs, as al- 
moſt every page of his work gives us this information; 
and at the ſame time marks the precipitate conduct of 
the man, who rudely attacks a book, which for ages has 
been venerated by the wiſeſt and beſt men, and which 
| heconfeſles he has not lately read; this may account 
for his raſh, illiberal and ſplenetic aſſertion, “ that all 
dungs called prophecies, in the book called the Bible, 
were related in. ſuch a looſe. and obſcure manner 
as to be out of the comprehenſion of thoſe that 
heard them; and fo equivocal as to fit almoſt any 
circumſtance that might happen hereafter.” ' 

To thoſe who have but a ſuperficial knowledge of 
me ſcriptures, as well to thoſe who take things upon 
mruſt, or who cannot diſtinguiſh between ſound reaſon- 
mg and a bold unſupported charge, this mode of affirm- 
ing every. thing will paſs for demonſtration. But the 
ſober enquirer after truth will not be ſatisfied with the 
mere ©.ipſe: dixit” of any man; and that we ought not 
to place too great dependance on every thing this au- 
thor advances, has already appeared, and will, I ex- 
| pet, be ſeen more evidently, by ſelecting a few out 
of the numerous prophecies with which the ſacred 


E {4 55 ſeriptures abound, and leaving the reader to decide 


whether he has done them juſtice in affirming that 
% they are ſo logſe and obſcure as to be out of che 
comprehenſion of thoſe who heard them, and ſo equi- 
e as to fit any circumſtance that might happen.“ 
Firſt,—Both Iſaiah and Jeremiah prediftcd the total 
25 deſtruction 


'T.@ 


deſtruQtion of Babylon, many years before the event 
took place „ I will ſtir up (ſaith the Lord) the Medes 
againſt them, and Babylon the glory of the Chaldees ex- 
cellency, ſhall be as when God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah, it ſhall never be inhabited, neither ſhall it be 
dwelt in from generation to generation, neither ſhall 
the Arabian pitch his tent there, neither ſhall the ſhep- 
herds make their folds there; but wild beaſts of the 
deſert; ſhall lie there, and their houſes ſhall be full 
of . doleful. creatures, and owls ſhall dwell chere, and 
the wild; beaſts of the ifland ſhall cry in their deſo- 
late houſes, and dragons in their pleaſant palaces: | 
I will alſo make it a poſſeſſion for the bittern, and 
pools of water, and I will {weep it with' the beſom of 
deſtruQion”, 1/a. 18, 19. Jeremiah ſays & and it ſhall 
come to paſs when ſeventy. years are accompliſhed; 
that I will puniſh the King of Babylon and his land, as 
1 have puniſhed the King of Aﬀlyna”".! Fer.” go. 18. 
% The broad walls of Baby lon ſhall be utterly broke 
and her high gates ſhall be burnt with fire: and they 
ſhall, not take of thee a ſtone for a corner, nor a ſtone 
for a foundation, but thou hal be AG 1 | 
ever”. Chap. 51, 26. | 
Can any thing be more clear and Ati . ele 
prophecies, foretelling the deſtruktion of a 2 which | 


bumanly nk promiſed to ne Pay idk 
in chis ſenſe muſt we underſtand Iſaiah, who beheld her 
vainly glorying in the mightineſs of her power, and in 
that eternal duration which all things ſeemed to aſſure 
her of, ſaying “ I ſhall be a lady for ever; I am, and 
none 


— ——— 
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none elle beſide me:; 1 ſhall nor ſit 164 vidow, neidher 
mall I know thelofs: of Children”: J. 47, 7, 8. 
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Heathen authors give a moſt extraordinary account 
of Babylon: its walls being of an aſtoniſhing height, 
and ſo broad that fix chariots could paſs abreaſt. on 
them; ſuch a city as this, one would ſuppoſe was in no 
danger of becoming wholly: deſtitute. of inhabitants ; | 
but the prophets predifted « the time when, and by 
 whomit ſhould be taken; ; its been changed into a re- 


treat of wild animals; its entire deſtruction, the place 


being covered by water; and finally that it never 


mould again be inhabited. It was accordingly be- 
ieged by the united forces of the Medes and Perſians, 


under Cyrus the nephew and ſon- in-law of the King 


öf the Medes, who turning the. courſe of the river 
Euphrates which ran through the City, the channel was 


left dry for his ſoldiers to pals, by which means Baby- 


lon was taken, which otherwiſe was perhaps impregna- 
bie. He then ordered the outer walls to be razed 
don, thereby fulfilling the prophecy of Jeremiah 


* Site —_ 275 of” e ſhall a utterly 
broken e 8 
er end to . — Babylon the ſeat 
of his empire, and Newton, on the authority of Quin- 
tus Curtius, ſays, he actually ſet men at work to re- 
build the temple of Belus, repair the banks of the 
rivet, and bring back the waters into their old channel, 
but its deſtrubtion was predetermined by the King of 
Kings, i ap GY with ſome difficulties in 
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projets. Diodorus Siculus deſcribes, the buildings 
as ruined in his time; Strabo ſome time after ſays 
5" the great city is become a great deſert.” In che 
ſecond century Pauſanias writes“ Babylon once ih 


fineſt city the ſun ever ſhone on, is now a heap f 


ruins.” In Jerome's time it was converted into 
chace, to keep wild beaſts in for the diverſion of the 
later kings of Perſia. Reauwolf, a German, (who was 
on the ſpot a few centuries back) ſpeaks of . the 
remains of a caſtle, ſa full of ſcorpions, ſerpents, aud 
other dreaded animals, that no one dared approach 


it:“ and later travellers inform us, the water _ 
the Euphrates have ſo covered the place, chat its 5 


fituation can no longer be aſcertained.” t“. 
Secondly. The prophecies concerning Egypt, are 
equally remarkable, Egypt was juſtly ſtiled the cor- 
rupter of the world, the ſource of idolatry and ſuper- 
ſtition, and degenerated at laſt to ſuch monſtrous and 
beaſtly worſhip, as diſgraced humanity: therefore, 

5 thus ſaith the Lord Gad, I will make the multitude 

of Egypt to ceaſe by the hand of Nebuchadrezzat 
king of Babylon, Ezek. xxx. 10. He ſhall break thi 
images, and the houſes of the gods of the Egyptians 
ſhall- he burn with fire, Jeremiab xlii. 13. Andi it 
ſhall be che baſeſt of kingdoms, neither ſhall in exals 
itſelf any more above the nations, for L will-diminiſh 
them, that they, ſhall no more rule over dhe nan, 
Ex. xxix. 16. And there ſhall: be no more a prince 

e xxx. 170 ö 
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Co years this beautiful country has been under a ſtrange 


1 


It may juſtly be aſked, is there any thing in theſe - 
predictions, 5. ſo looſe and obſcure as to be out of 
the;comprehenſion- of thoſe that heard them, and fo 
 equiyocal as to fit. almoſt any circumſtance that might 

_ happen?” Can words more fully and explicitly point 
out the ſubjection of Egypt to a foreign power; it's 
| preſent. ahjett condition; and that it ſhould never 

more be governed by a king of it's n? 
And theſe; prediftions are the more mats 
becauſe: the moſt important parts of ihem are ſtil} ſul. 
Alling. For conſiderably more than two thouſand ' 


government. It was firſt ſubdued by Nebuchad- 
renzar, it aſterwards paſſed into the hands of the 
Perſians. When the Perſian empire was/overthrown, 
it fell under the dominion of Alexander, after whoſe 
death it became the portion of his general Ptolemy, 
and deſcended, by ſomething like regular ſucceſſion, 
10 Cleopatra; from whom it was wreſted by the Ro- 
mans. At the final ſubverſion of the Eaſtern empire, 
it vas ravaged and poſſeſſed by the Saracens, and is at 
_  thasiday, one of the fineſt tributary prov inces of the 
Turks, who fulfil the ſacred prediction, by ruling with 
an iron ſceptre the baſeſt of nations. The judicious 
Thevenot gives them the following character: the 
people of Egypt (generally ſpeaking) are ſwartby, 


_.  excecedingly/ wicked, great rogues, cowardly, lazy, 


hypocrites, Sodomites, treacherous, and ſo greedy of 


money, n B. eee ge i 


— 
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- Thirdly. We may conneRt the prophecies of Moſes 
with the prediction of our Savior Jeſus Chriſty as they 
relate to the ſame events, the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 


and the diſperſion of the Jews. Moſes, a little before 


his deceaſe, addreſſed them in the following remark- 
able manner: I know, that aſter my death, ye will 
utterly. corrupt yourſelves, and evil will befall you.” 
Deut. xxxi. a9. And the Lord ſhall bring a fierce 
nation againſt thee, whoſe tongue thou ſhaltinot un- 
derſtand ; and he ſhall befiege: thee in all thy gates 
wherein thou truſteſt, throughout all thy land, until 
thy high and fenced walls come down; and thou ſhalt 
eat the fruit of thine own body, the fleſh of thy: ſons 
and of thy daughters, in the fiege, and in che ſtraitneſs 
wherewith thine enemies ſhall diſtreſs thee.” Deut. 
xxviii. 82. And thou ſhalt be plucked from off the 
land whither thou goeſt to poſſeſs it; and the Lord 
ſnall ſcatter thee among all people ſrom the one end 
of the earth even unto the other; and among thefe na- 
tions ſhalt thou find no eaſe; neuher ſhall the ſole of thy 
foot have reſt. verſe 64. And thou ſhalt become an 
aſtoniſhment, a proverb, and a bye word. among all 
nations, ver. 37. The fruit of the land and thy la- 
bors, ſhall a nation which thou knoweſt not, eat, and 
thou ſhalt be oppreſſed and cruſſied al way. ver. gg. 
And it ſhall come to paſs, when all theſe things are 
come upon thee, and thou ſhah return unto the Lord 

gather thee from among all nations whither the Lord 
darth ſcattered thee : and the Lord thy God will bring 


3 
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thee into the land which thy fathers poſſeſſed, and thou 
ſhalt poſſeſsit,” chap. xxx. 1, 2,3. And as Jeſus went 
out of the temple, one of his diſciples ſaid unto him, 
Maſter, ſee what manner of ſtones, and what build- 
ings are here! and jeſus anſwering ſaid unto! him, 
ſeeſt chou theſe great buildings? there ſhall not be 
left one ſtone upon another that ſhall not be thrown 
down, (adding) in thoſe days ſhall be affliion, ſuch 
as was not from the beginning of the creation” unto 
this time.“ Mark xiii. 1, 2, 19. And when his dif- 
eiples inquired, when ſhall theſe things be ?” he 
replied, 4 Verily I ſay unto you, this generation ſhall 
not -paſs away till all be' fulfilled.” Luke xxi. g2: 
Theſe prediQtions are of. the moſt extraordinary na- 
ture, as they treat not of a fingle, but of ſeveral im- 
portant events; ſhould the author of the Age of 
Reaſon read them (which 1 ſuppoſe he has never 
done), he muſt bluſh ſor his unjuſt cenſure, as he 
vill not find a ſentence in theſe prophecies related in 
ſuch a looſe and obſcure manner, as to be out of 
the comprehenſionꝰ of almoſt the meaneſt capacity ; 
much leſs are they © fo equivocal as to fit almoſt any 
cireumſtance that might happen hereafter.” And as 
| they exhibit a lively picture of the preſent flate of the 
Jews, it may be ren to nn a few of the lead. 
5 ing features of them. 1 c 1 tart] 

- Firſt. Moſes erste thas Si his death the Jews 
would-odrrype themſelves; their own (hiſtory of the 
kings of Iſrael and Judah, as well as all their pro- 
pints inform us how a they were corrupted. 

| % For 
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« For they did evil in the light of the Lotd, and 
provoked him by their fins, which they had com- 
mitted, above all that their fathers had done. They | 
built them high places, and images, and groves on 


every high hill, and under every green tree. And 
there were Sodomites in the land, and they did ac- 


cording to all the abomi nations of the nations around = 


them.” 1 Kings xiv. 29. 
» Secondly. In conſequence of their rebellion _ 


My it was foretold by Moſes, „The Lord ſhall 
bring a fierce nation, who ſhall beſiege thee in all thy 
gates, till thy high and fenced walls come down.” 
Such were the Chaldeans, and Aſſy rians, who at dif- 


ferent times befieged and took their cities. But this 


part of the prediction had it's complete accompliſh- 
ment, when the Romans demoliſhed their | fortified _ 
places, and (as Joſephus informs us) „ ſlew all, ſhew-_ 
ee 907 te we e. HAY 
oe to the nation.” 
> Thirdly. In theſe ſieges it was predicted, chat 
« their ſufferings ſhould be great, in the ſtraitneſs | 
wherewith their enemies ſhould diſtreſs them,” This 
was often the caſe; when the king of Aﬀyria beſieged 
Samaria, there was a dreadful famine ; and when Ne- 
buchadrezzar beſieged, took, and ſpoiled Jeruſalem, 
the famine prevailed in the city, and there was no 
bread for the people of the land.” 2 Kings xxv. g. 
But the diſtreſs in the laſt fiege of Jeruſalem by the 
"hs . and peſulence, may be truly ſaid, 
Dre Eo. according | 


1 
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8 according to our Savior's prediction, 10.be. « ſuch as 
| was. not from the beginning of the creation, Jo- 


ſephus's account of it almoſt chills the ſoul. He in- 


forms us, that « the famine raged ſo dreadfully, that 


the miſerable mother not only ſnatched the food out 


| of. her dag mouth hut alſo. from her infants;“ 
nd chat “ a noblewoman killed and eat her own 
child!“ 6 The ſtory (ſays he) is not to be heard or 


teported without botror.“ Vet Maſes predicted, 
te. The tender and delicate woman ämong you, who 


would not ſet che ſoles of her feet on ihe ground for 


delicatene ſs, her eye ſhall be evil towards the bu | 
of her boſom, and towards her child;en ;/ for ſhe ſha 
cat them for want of all things ſecretly in the ſiege» 


7 = ftraitneſs, wherewith thine, enemy ſhall diſtreſe 


thee: im all thy gates. So that what with the horrible 


Le committed by the Romans; the dreaful civil 


ar that raged in the, city, and their, awful attendants 


e famine and peſtilence, Joſephus informs us, that 


* .cleycn.hundred.thouſand periſhed, and AER | 
thouTand were made priſoners, and ſold for flaves!” 

Fourthly. The, temple was to be deſtroyed ;, 5+ -_ | 
ftane ſhall not be left upon another.” ; olephus alerts, 
that +. Titus did all that could be done io prevent its 
deſtruction hut his ſoldiers ſet fire 10, it, in deſpite 


ol whatever he could do to deter them,”- And that 


after ; 1t was burnt, Tuus ordered bis foldiers to 5 lay 
the temple level with the ground; which — — WAS 
punQually executed, and the place laid ſo Jay, chat 


A looked as * it had never been, 


Fifthly. 
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 Fifthly. They were to be diſperſed into all nations; 
* The Lord ſhall ſcatter thee among all people.” 
Every nation is a witneſs to the truth of this part of 
the prophecy, for what nation is a ſtranger 10 Sb 
pope ? | 
* Sixthly. In this diſperſed ſtate” it was oredifled, 
& thou ſhalt ſind no eaſe, neither ſhall the fole of 
thy foot have reft, and thy life ſhall hang in doubt, 
and thou ſhalt be oppreſſed and cruſhed alway.” 
How ſingularly has this been fulfilled ! there is hardly 
a country but they have been baniſhed from, and re- 
called, and again baniſhed; their e enn 
1 thouſands of them maſſacred. 45 2008 ; 
Seventhly. Their preſent” denen is exactly fore 
| wht," „ and thou ſhalt. become an aſtoniſhment, a 
proverb, and a bye word among all nations.“ Is not 
| this part of the prophecy daily fulfilling before our 
eyes ? This people are known by their countenances; 
and the uſury, hard-heartedneſs, and avarice of a 
Jew, is become proverbial ; and, in many reſpects, 
they are cruelly and unjuſtly treated, as as if a: were 
ee, , pages „ e if 
Eighthly. But the moſt wonderful Gee 
ths notwithſtanding they have been in this diperſed, 
deſpiſed, and afflicted fituation, they have yet Tub- 
ſiſted for more than ſeventeen hundred years a UtinQ' 
people; what a ſtanding miraele is here! Is there 
any thing equal to it in the biſtory of all the nations 
under the ſun and they will continue living monu- 
ments ol the truth of the ſeripture prophecies, tillthey! _ 
F have 


tm) 


have; b fall: jet6rgpliſhiment; hen „ the Lord 
will have compaſſion, and gather them from all na- 


| tions whither the Lord hath' ſcattered them, and will 


bring them into the land which their. e a. 
ſeſſed . e 
In wain does de author of de Age babes alert, 
| that *« Moſes never Wrote the books aſcribed to him.” 
Even granting this to be true, for which we have, as 
uſual, but his bare word, it does not invalidate the 
truth of theſe predictions, Vhoe ver was the pretliign, 
as they are now fulfilting before our eyes. 
That Moſes could not be the penman of them, be- 
cauſe the laſt chaptet-of.'the bock of Deuteronomy 
treats of his death, is abſurd to the laſt degree, and is 
one of thoſe quibbles for which this author has a pe- 
' Euliar talent, which: take wonderfully with the igno- 
rant, but are defpiſed by men of ſound underſtanding. 
Joſhua, who was the: friend and companion of Moſes 
in all their travels, is generally ſuppoſed to have written 
that chapter, and added it to the book. Nor is this 
an uncommon caſe; a traveller dies on his journey; 
his companion publiſhes his journal, and adds ſome 
cixcumſtances of bis death : to aſſert from this, that 
me entire is a. forgery, would be highly abſurd. 
On the whole, it does not admit of a doubt, that more 
than 1700 years back it was foretold, that Babylon 
ſhould be deſolate, never to be rebuilt or inhabited, 
that there ſhould. be no more a prince of the land of 


Egypt, and that the Jews ſhould be ſeattered among all 


* nations of — where they ſhall be an aſto— 
| _ niſhmenk 
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niſhment, a proverb, and a bye-word, and yet.remain 
a diſtinct people. And theſe things, predicted fo many - 
ages ago, have been partly fulfilled in latter times, 
and are fulfilling at this very hour; ſo that the 
Deiſt may as well attempt to reſtore Baby lon to it's 
antient ſplendor, erovn a king of Egyptian extraction 
at Cairo, and incorporate the Jews with the ſeveral 
nations among whom they are diſperſed, as ve 
the truth of theſe prophecies. 
Indeed, the author of the Age of Reeſob hagen 
only diſcovered a deeply. rooted prejudice againſt the 
prophecies, but alſo againſt every thing in the book 
which contains them; for he declares, did the 
book called the Bible, excel in purity of ideas, and 
expreſſion, all the books now extant in the world, 
I would not take it for the rule of my faith,” 

This determination appears highly extravagant, and 
ſtrongly expreſſive of a prejudiced mind; for if this 
book excclled all human compoſitions, there would 
be juſt cauſe for concluding it divine; and that the 
Bible does excel in purity of ideas and expreſſion all 
the books that are now extant in the world, has been 
invariably atteſted by the wiſe, the learned, and the 
good. That it has been ſubjett to the impotent attacks 
of libertines in. every age, is a proof of its punity ; 
and it carries internal evidence of it's divine one 
in a great variety of particulars. | 

Firſt. In the prediction of future events, with which 
| the ſcriptures abound, and which can only be known 


fm ] 


to.the Moſt High, and. thoſe to v hom, in his ne 
wiſdom, he is pleaſed to impart them, 
Secondly, | In clearly diſcovering thoſe 1 
truths, in which all mankind are deeply intereſted; 
giving us guſt conceptians of the Supreme Being, the 
creation- of. the world, the fall of man, and the evils 
conſequent thereon; the redemption of mankind by 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the way to divine favor through a 
Redeemer ; the worſhip moſt acceptable to God, the 
_ immortality: of the ſoul, and a ſtate of future rewards 
Rr n 

Tbirdly. The internal 3 that the nen is ** 
PUER 3s WH oonſiſis more eſpecially in the purity of 
it's precepts; human laws can reach only the outward 
alt; the divine precept takes cognizance of, and pro- 
hibits the firſt motion in the mind towards evil. 
„ Tbou ſhalt not covet.” Ile chat is angry with 


bis brother is a murderer,” And it enjoins ſuch a 


diſpoſition of mind towards our neighbor, as not only 
E us at the remoteſt diſtance from injuring him, 
but diſpoſes to every kind att, It's language is, 
* Whatſogyer ye would that men ſhould do unto you, 
do ye even ſo unto them, for this is the law and the 
prophets. Matt, vii. 12. Nor does it ſtop here; 
Cbriſtian morals having their foundation in ſuper- 
human philanthropy, are raifed to the ſummit of 
perfection; © thou ſhall love thy ie i 

„ 

And hero let me be permitted 10 lng in 0 


that 
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that hero of the, Age of Reaſon, n the greateſt 
and moſt beneyvolent of. the. emperors, . whoſe virtue 
was proverbial, As. vorlunate as Auguſtus, as virtnons 
as Trajan: did he © love his neighbor as himſelf.” He 
gave games . (ſays count Stolberg) ſor one hundred 
and twenty days ſueceſſively, to one hundred thou- 
ſand ſpectators, in which were expoſed ten thouſand 
gladiators. His equals iu the eye of Reaſon, hunting 
out each others lives for the ſport of a barbarous 
people; who © when a gladiator received his death- 
wound, expreſſed their joy by wild ſhouts; and if he 
ſeemed ſenſible of pain, or aſked for life, ferociouſly 
exclaimed; kill, burn, whip him.” What an enter 
tainment for prieſts and ſenators ; veſtals and matrons! 
yet is the Chriſtian called from the mild and benevo- 
lent:doArines of his divine maſter, 10 pollute himfelf 
by aſſociating with the admirers. of a people who 
could praRtiſe, and an age that could tolerate r 
mities ſuch as theſe,  - 

I is rather remarkable, tas voting * 
abſurd. fictions of the anticnts, who repreſented their 
deities as perpetrators of the moſt ſhamefyl and horrid 
aQtiong,, there ſeem 10 have been preſerved in moſt | 
nations, ſome uncertain traditions of the'great religious 
truths, Their chaos, from which they ſuppoſe aroſe 
not only the univerſe, but alſo their gods celeſtial and 
terreſtrial, had a manifeſt, alluſion, to the Moſaic ac+ 
count of the creation, They were not without ſomg 
idea of the fall of angels, hence the giants, and Typhon 
their Das who having rebelled againſt Jupiter, 


and 
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und being overcome, was buried under Mount tna. 
They had ſome notion of the fall of man, hence their 


golden age degenerating into one of filver: the deſtruc. 


ve deluge, cauſed by the fins of the world; was not for- 
| gotten by them, hence their fable of Deucalion's flood, 
and of the world being re- -peopien by following the 
miraculous injunction of an oracle. They had much 
| diſplay of religious worſhip, and prattiſed rites and 
ceremonies ſimilar to ſome among the Jews, but 
| Blended with the groſſeſt idolatry.” Their fancied 
Hy ſium, and dreadful pit of Tartarus, ſhew that they 
vwere not wholly ſtrangers to the doctrine of future 
 revards/and- puniſhments; ; but the whole ſeems more 
ho poetie fiction than reality. 

The Chriſtian will ſay, theſe abſurd fables, fo full 
: "of error, cannot be of divine origin; and the Deiſt 
will bardly acknowledge them as ſpringing from the 
light of nature. If they are not from either of theſe 
ſources, they muſt owe their exiſtence to tradition, 
being ſo many revealed truths, which by length of 
. time, and paſſing through impure channels, have be- 
come diſgraced and corrupted ; ſo that when we com- 
pare the benighted ſtate of the heathen world with 
the glorious light of the goſpel kt. ener we ſee 
the truth of our Saviour's remark, ' © the people who 
ut in darkneſs faw a great light, and to them which 
at in the region and ſhadow of death, * is nt 


up.“ Matt. iv. 16. 


The Deiſt, though he thre eas: evi 
oF oy is indebted to it for what knowledge he has of 
. divine 
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divine "truths, which, becauſe they are familiar to 
him, he raſhly afferts to be diſcoverable by the light 


ol nature. But this is only taking things for granted; 


and it may be proper to enquire, what ideas we have 
affixed to theſe expreſſions, * the light of nature, 
and natural religion.“ If we have juſt ideas when we 
- employ theſe terms, we muſt apply them to man, ex- 
cluded from ſociety, deſtitute of inſtruction, tradition, 
and revelation. To affirm, that man thus ſituated, is 
by the powers of his own mind, equal to the diſcovery 
of thoſe important truths revealed to us, is unſup- 
ported by the color of proof. It can at beſt be but 
conjectured, and this even is done away by the con- 


ſeſſion, which the moſt acute, learned, and virtuous of 


the heathen philoſophers, make of their own ignorance 
in divine truths, As to natural religion, which the 
Deiſt 'conneRs with the light of nature, and aſſerts to 
be inherent in man, it muſt at leaſt conſiſt in adoration 
of the Supreme Being, and obedience to his vill. 
But this pre-ſuppoſes a knowledge of him, and of his 
divine perfettions, the relation we ſtand in to him, 


and what he requires of us. The whole of which 


muſt be independent of revelation, tradition, or any 
inſtruQion, to conſtitute the light of nature, and na- 
tural religion. Here again all is conjecture, unleſs 
we may infer any thing from the practices of different 
nations, which hiſtory furniſhes us with a relation of. 
But this by no means favors the deiſtical poſition, for 
if we may form a judgment, or draw any concluſion, 
Tong the accounts handed down to us in both ſacred 


and 


„ 
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und profane hiſtory, of the proneneſs of almoſt every 
nation to idolatry, we ſhould be ready to inſer that 
idolatry is the religion of nature; but perhaps the 
i ſuppoſition is more juſt, that fallen man, left wholly 
to himſelf, deſtitute of - revelation; tradition, and in- 
Rruftion, would be as great a ſtranger to any reli- 
gion, as he would be to any language. Deprived of 
theſe unſpeakable mercies, and excluded from ſociety, 
he would reſemble the pifture given us in the ſacred 
writings : „ vain man would be wiſe, Gough 25 be 
born like the wild afs's colt. Fob ii. 13. | 
If we imitate. the author of the Age by Wee 
may roundly and confidentially affert any bing. It 
is very certain. (ſays he) that in one pay 9 
of the earth agree, all believe in God.” 71 
I with not to copy this Bet in the ute of: harſh 
epithets,. yet can hardly forbear ſay ing, bis aſſertion, 
& all nations of ibe earth agree, all believe in God,” 
is made up of art and falſehdod. All believe in 
God,” artful enough! but the queſtion is, what kind 
of God did all nations of the earth believe in, before 
the promulgation of the goſpel ? did any nation (ex- 
cept the Jews). believe. in the true God ? might they: 
not all have adopted the language of Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, «1 know not Ichovah, the Lord.” Moſt 


| | nations. of the earth believed ina God, or rather in a 


of gods ;- the ſun, moon, planets, and world; 
e beaſts, fiſhes, and reptiles; images of gold, 
ſilver, wood, and ſtone ; fome.,gations believed in 


5 a good and evil Ge, who. were ay 
| REO y 


X 
EE 
P; pally: counteraRting each other; to the evil one they 
ſacrificed and prayed, as well as to the good, to de- 
precate the miſchief he might do them. We have 
abundance of heathen authorities, that there were even 
nations who did not acknowledge any God! and ſe- 
veral eminent philoſophers were of the ſame mind. 
But we need not go ſo far back, ſince it is little more 
niſters from Geneva, yiſited Braſil, and publiſhed an 
account of their voyage, in which they ſay, The 
Braſilians do not diſtinguiſh good from evil, and even 
thole vices which other nations condemn, are by them 
logked upon as .virtues, or at leaſt they have no 
notion of the deformity. of vice, ſo. that in this reſpett | 
they differ but little from” brutes. But what is moſt | | 
| pervicious, they do not know whether there be a "I 
God or no, ſo far are they from admiring. his power 
and . goodneſs.” If we may credit late travellers, 
who, have paid particular attention to the Hottentots — | | 
they. are. equally, ſtrangers to any idea of Gad, nor | 
have they the leaſt trace of religious worſhip ! . Vail» ' 
lant, in his new wavels to the interior parts of Africa, s 
ſpeaking of the greater Nimiquas, ſays, “ As to re- 
ligion, divine worſhip, prieſts; temples, and the idea 
of an immortal ſoul, they are all nonentities to them; 
of theſe ſubjeQs, like all the reſt of the ſavages their 
neighbors, they have not the ſlighteſt notion.” ER 
If we look to the great Peruvian, and Mexican em- 
pires, which were in a high ſtate of civilization ven 
N by theffipaniards, may we not fay of them 


. . a 


* 
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as Plutarch ſaid of the Carthaginians, Had it not 
been better for them to have ſuppoſed, that there was 

neither God nor Demon, than to ae 15 
twenty thouſand men to their cruel deities? | 
Indeed this author's ideas of what is neceſſary to be 


4, 5 | known'of God, are very confined; the whole being 


reſolved into a knowledge of his power and wiſdom: 


Vos bow vith him before the power and wiſdom bf the | 


Creator; but would it not conduce to the happineſs 
of mankind, to know alſo that God is good ? that as 
the world was formed by him, he ſtill graciouſly ſu- 
perintends che work of his hands ? that he is not an 
indifferent ſpectator of the actions of men, but mer- 
cifully regards thoſe who love and reverence him? 
and that there will be a future ſtate of rewards and 
' puniſhments? If this author has learned theſe very 
important truths, from & his word of Cod, as he tiles 
the creation, he muſt be more clear-ſighted than the 
profoundeſt philoſophers ; for they, with the ſame 
book in their hands, which they fludied with unte- 
mitting attention and diligence, made no ſuch diſco- 
veries: nor can 1 ſee how it is poſſible for the deiſt, 
rejeQing divine revelation,” and the doctrine of the 
fall of man, to have any juſt conception of the true 
'God. The acute philoſopher, whoſe penetrating eye 
no imperfeQion in outward nature can eſcape, has 
frequently aſſerted, that there are ſtill greater diſor- 
ders in the moral world; that there is more miſery than 
happineſs in it; and ignorant of abe doftrine of the 
N ome and: therefore unable to reealeil« 


| 15 regular 
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regular ſtate of things, with even his ideas of almighty 


goodneſs, has preſumed to infer, © It cannot be a cauſe 


bleſſed and immortal that made the world.” It may 


be anſwered, that though there are imperfeQtions in 
nature, and though man is ſubjett to ſickneſs, - pain, 
and death, yet there is ſuch a wonderful diſplay of 


power and wiſdom, as evidently . demonſtrates that 


there muſt have been a firſt creating cauſe, that uni- 


verſal nature could not be the work of chance. But 


this does not remove the doubt; for if the heatten 
philoſopher could not reconcile the imperfettions and 


miſery which he obſerved in the world, with his limited 
conception of the wiſdom and goodneſs of his gods, 
how much greater difficulties have we to ſtruggle with, 


preme Being, we ſee ſo much both of moral and phy- 


ſical irregularity around us. Revelation is the clue 


which alone can guide us through this labyrinth, aſ- 


ſuring us, that when the work of creation was finiſned. 
4 God ſaw every thing that he had made, and behold 
it was very good.“ Gen. 1. 'g1. But by man ſin 


entered into the world, and death by him.” Rom. v. 


12. No ve muſt believe theſe doctrines, which are 
conſonant to every conception we ought to have of 
the Supreme Being, or rejetting them, we muſt either 
ſubſcribe to the abſurd doctrine of a fortuitous aſſem- 


blage of dancing atoms forming the world, or impute 


5 moo wa — ieee 


while believing in the infinite perfeqdions of the Su. 


the miſery and imperfettion which we feel _ mag o 


N n 


. nt 
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Having now taken a view of the heathen world in 
peneral, and of the wiſeſt and moſt refined philo- 
ſophers in particular, we: may venture to give a de- 
cided opinion, that the light of nature is not ſufficient 
in divine things. And if ve turn our eye from this 
antient picture, and examine the preſent ſtate of Pa- 
ganiſm, marking every late diſcovery that has been 
fented with the fame dark ſhades; ignorance; idolatry, 
ſupetſtition, and immorakty every where pen, _ 
Rrongly refute the whole deiſtical ſyſtem. 
A As the learned and judicious Rollin, in eee 
deſcription of the heathen world, has illuſtrated and 
pages, it may not be improper to conc lude wich a 
ſhort extrabt from his W _—_ ſciences a 
— e PAW nts" 
* After having (aid be) made almoſt all we Aides 
d kingdoms of the uni verſe paſs in review before our 
yes, and having conſidered circumſtantially the moſt 
important events that paſſed m thera during'the courſe 
of ſo wany ages, it ſeems natural enough to go back 


a moment before we quit this great ſceney and 10 col- 


led it's principal parts into one point of view, in 
order to our being able to form a better judgment of 
it. On che one ſide ve ſee princes, warriors, and 
conquerors: on the other, magiſtrates, politicians, 
and legiſiatots; and in the midſt of both, the learned 
of all kinds, viho by the utility, heauty, or {ublimity = 
of har W have ** reputation. 

* Te 


e + ak 1. ful of p pe * who EST in arts 


and ſciences. © There a are many philoſophers, orators, 
and politicians, interpreters of laws, and miniſters of be 


juſtice; man are conſulted as perſons of extraor- 
din; ary wiſdom, and their anſwers are conſidered as 
deciſions mb which i it 1s not allowable to depart. 

Before me ſtand princes and kings, full of wiſdom and 
prudence, geverals of the moſt exalted bravery and 
military knowledge ; politicians of exceeding. ability 
in the art of government; f famous legiſlators, whoſe 
laws and inſtitutions, in many. reſpeCts, amaze us ; 
magiſtrates venerable for the love of the public good; 


| judges of great wiſdom ; and, laſtly, citizens entirely 


devoted to their country. If I turn my eyes towards 


che e arts and ſciences, what luſtre do not the multitude 
of admirable works come down to us diſplay! in 

| hich ſhine forth, according to the difference of 

füge art and diſpokition, greatneſs of genius, rich- 

nels of Invention, and beauty of ſtile, foldlty o 
ide d erudition. 

Ju gement, and profound 

bis is the great, the ſplendid ſcene, which 

ittory by, the ume 3 regitter of paſt events, has hitherto 
pr delten to our view, and upon which it now re- 


ml for us to paſs our Judgement, © Do not men 


of ſüch Ie RROWISINE" N rve e name of 
ſages a 


"6 The” thoughts of God are very different from 


thoſe of man. The univerſe peopled wich powerful 
Kings, famous legiſlators, celebrated philoſophers, and 
learhed men,” is waa obje&' of our admiration and 
Neu. F praiſes ; 


Ar pos gry ren rr ce 


| and piety ; they know neither the uſe, nor end of 


* 


{+9 


praiſes, but the juſt judge of all things, by whoſe 


judgement it is our duty to dire& our own, declares, 
They are all gone out of the way, they are altogether 
become filthy ; there is none that doeth good, no not one ! 


The cenſure is general, and without exception; what 


then is wanted in theſe pretended wiſe men ? the fear 
of God, without which there is no true wiſdom; the 


knowledge of their own miſery and corruption, and 
| their want of a mediator, a reſtorer, and redeemer ; 


every thing is in eſteem among them except religion 


any thing; they are ignorant of what they are, and 
what will become of them, Gap we be x more clear 

and evident ? 1 
The qualities, 1 pur maxims of — 
I ſpeak, were, however, very eſtimable in themſelves; 
they were the gifts of God, from whom alone comes 


all good; but the pagans perverted them. 1 ſpeak. , 
| here even of thoſe amongſt them who paſſed for e 


beſt and viſeſt, whoſe virtues were infeRted either 
with pride or ingratitude, or to ſpeak more properly, 
with both. I have obſerved that certain ages which 


| abounded with illuſtrious examples, whether at Athens 
or Rome, exhibit a grand and noble ſcene in hiſtory; 


but there was at the ſame time another, which highly 


diſgraced the glory, and ſullied the beauty of the 
former; I mean the idolatry which, generally. pre- 


vailed throughout the univerſe. The whole earth 
was covered with thick darkneſs, and lay plunged in 
groſs. ignorance : only one country, and that of very 


| mall 
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ſmall extent, knew the true God, In Judab is God 

known, his Name is great in Iſrael; elſewhere all 
mouths were mute in reſpe& to Him, and the hymns 
of idolatrous ſolemnities were only invitations. to 
crimes. God ſuffered all nations to walk after their 
own way, to make themſelyes gods of all creatures, 
to adore all their own paſſions, to abandon them 
ſelves, through. deſpair, to thoſe things which are 
moſt ſhameful : their lives being diretted by errors 
and fable, ſo that they believed every thing indiſeri- 
minately, or nothing at all. | 
One would imagine that man, ſituated in the 
midſt of the wonders which fill all nature, and 
largely poſſeſſed of the good things of God, could 
not forget Him, nor remember Him without ado- ' 
ration, But he became deaf to all the voices that 
proclaimed the majeſty and holineſs of the Creator; 
he adored every thing but God: the ſtars and fun, 
that declared the divinity, he honored in his ſtead: 
| wood and ſtone, under a thouſand forms which his 
wild imagination had invented, were become his gods. 
In a word, falſe religions had deluged the whole 
earth, and if fome few were leſs ſtupid than the reſt, 
they were equally impious and ungrateful. Did not 
the only one of theſe (Socrates) who explained him 
ſelf too clearly, deny in public what he believed in 
private? did one of them riſe up againſt the impiety 
which had ſubſtituzed mute idols and figurer, not only 
of men, but of beaſts and reptiles, to the true and 
| F'2 living 


bi 
living God? Did one of them refrain from \ going to 
the. idol temples which Socrates authoriſed by bis 
Preſence? Socrates was the only one whoſe religion 
was put to the trial, did he not treat thoſe who ac- 
| cuſed him of not adoring the gods wotſhipped by 
Ei the Athenians, as falſe accuſers ? His apologiſt, who 
. vas alſo his diſciple and friend, does he defend him 
= in any other manner, than by affirming that he always 
acknowledged the ſame divinities as the people? 
And is not Plato him ſelf obliged to OWN, that Socrates 
ordered an impious ſacrifice to be, made in his laſt 
moments? A ſmall extra from one of Plato' $ letters | 
ſhews how much he was afraid to explain himſelf 8 
upon the nature and unity of God; 35 and, conle- 
- quently, how far he was from 1 returning Him thanks, 
confeſſing Him before men, or expoling himſelf; to 
the leaſt danger. The ſhameful actions attributed t : 
the falſe gods made him bluſh ; but be eee 
himſelf with, ſay ing, that 6 either they were not. guilty 
of theſe crimes, or were not gods if they committed | 
 _ them, without daring to lay, that there was but one : 
God,” It muſt be laid, to the ſhame of Paganiſm, | 
that a child among us is more certain, in reſpect to 
every thing neceſſary for us to know of the W 
than all the philoſophers together. 1 . 
et We fee here the principal fruits to g 8 3 
from the ſtudy of profane hiſtory, of which every, 
page declares, what mankind were during. ſo many, 
1. and bat we ourſelyes ſhould [till be, had not. 
the 
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the peculiar mercy which made known the Savior of 
the world to us, drawn us out of the abyſs in which 
all our forefathers were ſwallowed up. Tt is of the 
Lord's mercies that we are not conſumed! A mercy 
freely and entirely conferred, which we have no power 
to deſerve in any manner of ourſelves, and for which 
we ought to render eternal homage of gratitude and 
praiſe to the grace of Jeſus Chriſt,” 
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age £8—for Ticinus read Ficinus 
| or Strabo read Strato 
—— 43>fer Eugubinus read Eugerbinus 
— 43—line 23 for abounds read abound. 
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